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America's  working  women  have  made  their  voices 
heard.  In  vast  numbers  and  with  extraordinary  candor 
and  insight,  women  from  every  region  of  the  countiy 
have  responded  to  this  unprecedented  questionnaire 
and  told  us  about  their  lives.  This  report  is  the  culmi- 
nation. 

The  report  weaves  a  fabric  of  opinion  and  experi- 
ence that  is  as  richly  diverse  as  America's  working 
women  themselves.  \fet  these  wide-ranging  convic- 
tions are  unified  by  a  common  thread:  women — 
indeed,  all  working  people — want  the  opportunity 
and  the  resources  to  lead  full,  productive  lives.  They 
want  to  be  treated  not  as  disposable  parts,  but  as 
essential  assets.  And  they  want  to  work  in  an  environ- 
ment that  treats  them  with  dignity,  respects  the  impor- 
tance of  their  families,  and  invests  in  their  skills. 

Moving  in  this  direction  is  essential.  It's  essential 
for  reasons  of  fairness  and  equality  but  it  is  equally  an 
economic  imperative.  In  today's  economy  only  one 
resource  offers  an  enduring  competitive  edge:  people. 
Everything  else — machines,  processes,  raw  materi- 
als— can  be  easily  replicated.  The  only  element  that 
cannot  be  easily  duplicated  is  workers — their  skills, 
their  creativity  their  capacity  to  work  together. 

Investing  in  America's  workers  is  the  key  to  com- 
petitive success.  Private  companies,  government,  and 
labor  unions  must  equip  workers — ^whatever  theii" 
gender  or  race — with  a  set  of  flexible  skills  that  they 
can  sharpen  throughout  their  working  lives.  Working 
women  appreciate  the  urgency  of  tliis  task.  On-the-job 
training  was  cited  by  more  than  half  the  women  in  this 
questionnaire  as  a  priority  for  change. 

The  same  is  true  for  giving  workers — especially 
women — authority  on  the  job.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
both  equity  and  common  sense.  'Workers  who  ai'e 
treated  fairly  who  are  respected,  and  who  are  given 
responsibility  perform  better  and  produce  more.  Our 
best  companies  have  recognized  the  value  of  flatten- 
ing their  traditional  hierarchies  and  pushing  responsi- 
bility to  the  front-line  workers  who  know  the  product 
and  customers  best. 

Still,  not  every  organization  is  committed  to 
investing  in  workers'  skills  and  reorganizing  the  work- 
place. Some  have  opted  for  another  route.  And  that  is 
why  it  is  also  essential  to  block  the  low  road  of  unsafe 
conditions,  job  discrimination,  and  meager  wages.  Fair 
pay  and  adequate  child  care,  the  questionnaire  results 
reveal,  are  critical  to  working  women  and  therefore 
critical  to  the  countiy  Providing  siife,  healthy  and 
family-friendly  workplaces  is  a  national  priority 

As  we  continue  to  reshape  workforce  policy — 
together  with  employers,  women's  groups,  and  com- 
munity and  labor  organizations — we  will  address  the 
issues  which  working  women  themselves  have  so 
forcefully  and  eloquently  raised. 
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This  report — an  historic  attempt  to  collect 
tlie  views  of  working  women — arrives  in  a 
Capitol  that  has  already  begun  to  change. 
Much  work  remains  to  improve  the  lives  of 
working  women.  But  already  hopeful  signs 
of  progress  are  emerging  throughout  the 
country 

The  Clinton  Administration  began  mak- 
ing progress  almost  immediately  upon  taking 
office.  For  example,  the  first  bill  President 
Clinton  signed  into  law  was  the  Family  and 
Medical  Leave  Act,  which  gives  workers — 
men  and  women — unpaid  time  off  work  to 
care  for  a  new  child  or  a  sick  relative.  The 
importance  of  this  achievement  cannot  be 
underestimated,  coming  as  it  did  after  a 
decade-long  congressional  battle  and  two 
vetoes  by  the  previous  President.  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  landmark  achievement,  the  first  leg- 
islation in  decades  to  honor  women's  work 
and  put  families  first. 

In  addition,  this  year  the  President 
signed  the  Head  Start  Reauthorization  bill, 
which  expands  this  proven  child  care  pro- 
gi^am.  More  cliildren  will  now  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate, and  there  will  be  more  full-day  fiiU- 
year  slots  to  better  serve  working  pai"ents. 

Tlie  Administration  is  also  forging  solu- 
tions to  working  women's  central  concern: 
economic  security  Thanks  to  the  School-to- 
"Work  Opportunities  Act,  more  of  our 
nation's  young  people — ^both  young  women 
and  men — will  be  able  to  move  smoothly 
from  the  classroom  to  a  job  with  a  future. 
The  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit,  pait  of  the 
President's  economic  plan,  is  providing  tax 
relief  for  fifteen  million  working  families  with 
modest  incomes.  And  this  Administration  is 
vigorously  enforcing  the  laws  that  promote 
equal  opportunity  and  prohibit  discrimina- 
tion based  on  race,  gender,  age  or  disability 

We've  made  a  good  start.  And  the  voices 
of  America's  working  women  add  the  fuel  to 
power  even  greater  progress. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 


Women  work  for  pay — in  greater  numbers,  in  more  occupations,  and  for  more 
years  of  their  lives  than  ever  before.  Today,  women  make  up  nearly  half  of 
our  nation's  workforce,  and  a  staggering  99%  of  women  in  America  will 
work  for  pay  sometime  during  their  Uves.  Nearly  every  woman  has  a  stake  in 
what  happens  in  the  workplace. 

Despite  the  importance  of  women  to  today's  economy,  not  enough  is 
known  about  how  women  themselves  evaluate  their  work  lives.  In  May 
1994,  the  Women's  Bureau  launched  Working  Women  Count!  to  ask  work- 
ing women  about  their  jobs — ^what  they  like,  what  they  do  not  like,  and 
what  they  want  to  change. 

We  believed  that  if  we  spoke  to  women,  they  would  talk  back.  And  they 
did.  In  record  numbers. 

In  only  four  months,  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  women  told  us 
what  it  means  to  be  a  -working  woman  in  America  today.  This  report 
reflects  their  concerns  and  experiences. 
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"Not  the  Run  of  the  Mill  Survey" 

As  part  of  the  Clinton  Administration  effort  to  "reinvent  government," 
Working  Women  Count!  reached  out  on  an  unprecedented  scale  with  a 
publicly  distributed  questionnaire  asking  women  about  their  lives  as  workers. 

"This  is  not  the  run  of  the  mill  survey,"  promised  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton.  "This  is  the  experts  themselves — ^working  women — telling 
us  what  we  need  to  do." 

The  Women's  Bureau  enlisted  more  than  1,600  partners  to  help  distrib- 
ute the  questionnaire.  The  partners  include  more  than  300  businesses,  900 
grassroots  organizations,  75  unions,  daily  newspapers,  national  magazines 
and  Federal  agencies — in  all  50  States,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

In  addition  to  the  popular  questionnaire,  the  Women's  Bureau  conduct- 
ed a  telephone  survey  with  a  scientifically  selected,  national  random  sample. 
This  scientific  sample  provided  a  benchmark  for  evaluating  the  replies  of 
women  who  chose  to  be  counted  in  response  to  the  public  outreach. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  figures  used  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 
Working  Women  Count!  questionnaire  are  drawn  from  the  scientific 
sample. 


Findings:  A  Consensus  for  Change 

Working  Women  Count.'  paints  a  complex  portrait  of  American  working 
women  in  the  1990's.  The  voices  of  working  women  in  this  report  reveal 
their  pride  and  satisfaction  at  being  breadwinners  for  their  families  and  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  the  American  workforce.  Fully  79%  of  respondents  tell  us 
that  they  either  "love"  or  "like"  their  jobs  overall. 

Working  Women  Count!  also  reveals  a  powerful  consensus  among 
working  women  about  what  is  wrong  with  their  jobs,  and  what  needs  to  be 
fixed — a  consensus  that  crosses  all  occupations  and  incomes,  all  generations 
and  races,  and  all  regions  of  the  country 

In  addition,  the  priorities  and  concerns  of  the  women  in  the  scientific 
sample  mirror  diose  of  the  self-selected  respondents  to  the  pubUc  question- 
naire. This  convergence  points  to  the  depth  of  consensus  among  Americas 
working  women. 

Working  Women  Count!  respondents  speak  with  one  voice  on  the  fol- 
lowing issues: 

if    Pay  and  Benefits  Should  Provide  Economic  Security:  Working 
women  tell  us  they  are  breadwinners,  and  fi-equently  the  sole  support 
of  their  households.  Yet,  diey  are  not  getting  the  pay  and  benefits  com- 
mensurate with  the  work  they  do,  the  level  of  responsibiUty  they  hold, 
or  the  societal  contribution  they  make. 

Improving  pay  scales  and  health  care  insurance  for  all  are  the  two 
top-ranking  priorities  for  workplace  change  of  respondents  in 
both  the  scientific  and  popular  samples. 

*    Workplace  Culture  Should  Support  and  Respect  Families:  Working 
women  tell  us  their  families  are  very  important  to  them.  Yet,  they  feel 
that  neither  their  employers  nor  pubUc  poUcy  adequately  recognize  or 
support  women's  family  responsibiUties. 

The  number  one  issue  women  want  to  bring  to  the  President's 
attention  is  the  difficulty  of  balancing  work  and  family  obligations. 
They  report  that  problems  with  child  care  are  deep  and  pervasive, 
afiiecting  families  across  the  economic  spectrum. 
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Opportunity  Should  Reflect  the  Value  of  Women's  Work:  Working 
women  teU  us  they  have  valuable  skills  and  on-tlie-job  experience,  but 
often  do  not  get  recognition  and  credit  for  what  they  can  do — nor  access 
to  training  to  build  their  skills  and  increase  their  marketability. 

On-the-job  training,  and  giving  employees  more  responsibility  for 
how  they  do  their  jobs,  are  cited  by  more  than  half  of  respondents 
as  priorities  for  change. 

Underscoring  this  consensus,  respondents  repeatedly  express  distress 
and  frustration:  they  are  distressed  that  their  work  at  home  and  on  the  job 
continues  to  be  devalued,  and  they  are  frustrated  with  the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble signs  of  inequality 

Respondents  are  concerned  about  incidents  of  discrimination.  The  most 
frequendy  described  inequities,  those  that  seem  to  weigh  most  heavily,  are 
systemic.  Time  and  again,  women  describe  a  work  world  that  still  compen- 
sates women  in  almost  every  job  and  profession  at  a  lesser  rate  than  men, 
defines  jobs  done  primarily  by  women  as  less  valuable,  and  fails  to  acknowl- 
edge that  women  are  mainstays  in  both  the  workplace  and  the  home. 

As  a  working  mother  fi-om  Louisiana  writes,  "My  first  priority  is,  and  will 
always  be,  to  care  for  my  family.  However,  I  take  my  job  very  seriously  and  I 
am  entitied  to  receive  the  same  compensation  and  consideration  for  what  I 
do  as  does  any  male  working  in  a  comparable  capacity  in  the  nation." 

Issues  and  Concerns 

The  questionnaire  surfaced  a  number  of  issues  and  concerns  that  are  shared 
by  working  women  from  both  the  popular  and  scientific  samples.  The  num- 
bers cited  are  drawn  firom  the  scientific  survey: 

Health  and  pension  benefits  are  critical  concerns.  Health  care 
insurance  for  all  ranks  as  the  number  one  priority  for  change.  Forty- 
three  percent  of  women  who  work  part-time  and  34%  of  women  over 
55  years  old  lack  health  care  insurance.  These  percentages  far  exceed 
the  18%  of  the  general  population  who  lack  health  insurance.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  of  respondents  give  their  pension  plans  negative  ratings, 
including  23%  who  have  no  pension  at  all. 

"     Vacation  and  sick  leave  benefits  are  inadequate.  While  14%  of 
respondents  report  having  no  sick  leave,  the  figure  for  those  earning 
less  than  $10,000  is  31%.  Of  respondents  in  blue  collar  occupations, 
46%  say  they  have  either  inadequate  vacation  time  or  none  at  all. 
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Stress  ranks  as  working  women's  number  one  problem,  lliis 
problem,  identified  by  almost  60%  of  all  respondents,  cuts  across  income 
and  occupational  groups.  It  is  particularly  acute  for  women  in  their  fonies 
who  hold  professional  and  managerial  jobs  (74%)  and  for  single  mothers 
(67%). 

^    More  than  half  of  the  sample,  61%,  say  they  have  little  or  no 

ability  to  advance.  This  increases  to  69%  for  blue  collar  workers  imd  70% 
for  technical  workers. 

ir    14%  of  white  women  and  26%  of  women  of  color  report  losing 
a  job  or  promotion  on  the  basis  of  their  gender  or  race.  Wliile 
women  of  color  report  a  higher  incidence  of  discrimination,  both  groups 
give  high  priority  to  "insuring  equal  opportunit\'" — 50%  of  white  women 
and  61%  of  women  of  color. 

63%  of  mothers  with  children  age  five  and  under,  and  61%  of 
single  mothers,  give  high  priority  to  getting  paid  leave  to  care 
for  children  or  relatives.  Almost  half  of  the  respondents  of  all  ages  and 
family  situations  support  paid  leave  as  a  priority  for  change. 

"Ar    56%  of  women  with  children  age  five  and  under  say  "finding 
affordable  child  care"  is  a  serious  problem,  and  over  half  of  this 
group  (53%)  say  "information  about  and  support  for  dependent  care" 
is  a  high  priority  for  change. 

^    65%  of  women  say  "improving  pay  scales"  is  a  high  priority  for 
change,  and  49%  say  "1  don't  get  paid  what  I  think  my  job  is  worth." 


Wommwork for  pay- 
in  greater  numbers,  in  more  ocmpatbns, 
and  for  more  years  of  their  bes  than  ew  h^ore. 
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Conclusions:  Making  Working  Women  Count 

Working  Women  Count!  gives  voice  to  the  hopes  and  concerns  of 
America's  working  women. 

We  heard  a  consensus  for  change  across  occupations  and  incomes, 
across  races,  ages  and  regions.  Respondents  told  us:  that  child  care  is  hard 
to  find  and  difficult  to  afford;  that  pay  and  benefits,  especially  health  care, 
are  neither  sufQcient  nor  secure;  that  training  is  valued  by  the  professionals 
who  have  it  and  sought  by  the  blue  collar  women  who  need  it;  that  discrimi- 
nation is  experienced  by  women  of  ail  races;  and  that  workplace  inequafities 
on  the  basis  of  gender  are  endemic  and  in  need  of  remedy 

Many  of  the  problems  women  shared  with  us  are  also  issues  for 
working  men.  While  some  of  the  obstacles  respondents  wrote  about  stem 
from  discrimination,  others  reflect  the  trend  toward  a  workforce  anxious 
about  job  insecurity,  declining  benefits,  and  stagnant  wages.  The  stresses  on 
working  families  afiect  all  family  members  and,  likewise,  the  remedies  stand 
to  benefit  all. 

The  Clinton  administration  shares  working  women's  concerns 
about  these  problems  and  is  actively  working  toward  solutions.  For 
example,  die  first  piece  of  legislation  signed  by  President  Clinton  was  the 
Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  enacted  in  1993  after  a  ten-year  congressional 
batde  and  two  vetoes  by  the  previous  administration.  It  is  an  important  step, 
and  the  first  legislation  in  decades  to  recognize  the  need  for  poUcy  that  sup- 
ports women's  work  and  family  responsibilities.  In  1994,  the  President 
signed  the  Head  Start  Reauthorization  bill,  which  provides  for  the  expansion 
of  this  very  successfijl  child  care  program — expanding  the  number  of  eUgible 
children  and  creating  some  full-day  full-year  slots  to  better  serve  working 
parents. 

Most  importandy,  the  administration  is  working  to  provide  greater  eco- 
nomic security  for  all  Americans.  Expansion  of  the  Earned  Income  Tax  Credit 
gives  a  boost  to  low-income  families  with  an  unprecedented  income  supple- 
ment. Passage  of  the  School  to  Work  Opportunities  Act  provides  young 
women  and  men  with  new  opportunities  for  job  training  and  education  and 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  investing  in  our  future  workforce.  Through 
tough  and  consistent  enforcement  of  our  labor  laws,  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  been  sending  a  clear  signal  to  employers  that  this  administration 

is  committed  to  promoting  equal  opportunity  in  the  workplace  and  protect- 

H 

j;  ing  all  workers,  regardless  of  gender,  race,  age  or  ability. 
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Solutions  to  the  problems  Working  Women  Count!  respondents 
have  identified  must  come  from  many  quarters.  Positive  change  will 
require  a  cooperative  effort,  and  the  imaginations  and  talents  of  many  indi- 
viduals and  organizations.  More  than  1,600  partners  joined  the  Women's 
Bureau  out  of  a  shared  concern  and  desire  to  understand  what  working 
women  care  about.  Now  each  of  us — ^government,  business,  unions,  grass- 
roots organizations,  and  the  media — has  an  important  role  to  play  And  we 
can  each  begin  by  discussing  these  issues  with  our  own  co-workers,  our 
own  community  organizations,  and  our  own  families.  We  must  build  the 
consensus  documented  in  this  report  into  a  national  consensus  for  change. 

Our  challenge?  To  build  high  performance  workplaces  that  fully  and 
fairly  value  women  as  equal  partners  in  American  life. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


"It  is  those  voices,  coming  from  every 

comer  of  the  country,  from  every 

kind  of  experience,  that  we  must 

hear,"  the  First  Lady  said. 

"The  women  in  this  country  will 

know  how  to  make  their  own  voices 

count.  And  we're  going  to  help  them." 

— First  Iady  Hillarv  Rodham  Clenton 


In  May  1994,  the  Women's  Bureau 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
launched  Working  Women 
Count!,  a  bold  initiative  to  ask 
working  women  about  their  jobs: 
what  they  like,  what  they  do  not 
like,  and  what  they  want  to 
change. 

We  believed  that  if  we  spoke 
to  working  women,  they  would 
talk  back.  And  they  did — in  record 
numbers. 

In  only  four  months,  over 
a  quarter  of  a  million  working 
women  told  iis  about  their  Jobs, 
and  about  the  changes  that  would 
most  improve  their  working  lives 

Tliis  report  tells  you  what 
America's  working  women  told  us. 

Let  the  Experts  Speak 

Tlie  surge  of  women  in  the 
workforce  is  a  defining  trend  of 
work  in  America  over  the  past  50 
years.  In  the  decade  before  World 
War  II  only  24.496,  or  12  million 
women,  worked  for  pay'  Today 
there  are  more  than  58  million 
working  women — almost  half  the 
entire  workforce — and  a  1990 
study  shows  that  an  astonishing 
99%  of  women  in  America  will 
work  for  pay  some  time  during 
their  lives." 

Yet,  given  the  depth  and 
significance  of  this  workplace 
transformation,  not  enough 
is  known  about  how  women 
themselves  view  either  their  role 
its  wage  earners  or  the  quality  of 
their  work  environments. 
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Today,  the  very  nature  of  work 
is  being  altered  by  technological 
innovation,  increased  global  com- 
petition and  shifts  in  the  social 
contract  between  employer  and 
employee.  We  are  witnessing 
changes  as  profound  as  the  move 
from  farms  to  factories  a  century 
ago — as  industrial  jobs  decrease 
and  sei"vice  jobs  multiply;  as  per- 
manent full-time  emplowient 
yields  to  more  temporary  and  part- 
time  jobs;  as  the  gap  between  the 
skilled  and  the  less  skilled  widens 
and  economic  insecurity  spreads. 

Considering  their  critical  role 
in  today's  workplace,  we  need  to 
know  more  about  how  women  are 
experiencing  the  structural  and 
economic  shifts  affecting  their 
jobs.  In  a  search  for  answers  and 
insights,  the  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
decided  to  consult  the  real 
experts:  America's  working  women 
themselves. 

At  the  kick-off  event  for 
Working  Women  Count!  at  the 
Wliite  House,  First  Lady  Hillary 
Rodham  Clinton  urged  the 
Women's  Bureau  to  "get  behind 
the  check  marks"  in  the  question- 
naires, and  to  tell  the  Hill  stoiy  of 
the  "daily  deeds  that  millions  and 
millions  of  women  perform  in 
their  lives."  In  that  spirit  we  not 
only  counted  responses,  but  also 
listened  to  working  women's  voic- 
es and  the  stories  they  have  to  tell. 

The  impressive  number  of 
returns — many  of  them  with  com- 
ments scrawled  in  the  margins  or 
accompanied  by  long  letters — are 
potent  evidence  that  women  want 
to  be  heard  and  have  a  wealth  of 
information  to  share.  They  care 
deeply  about  their  jobs,  their  co- 
workers, their  workplaces  and  the 
state  of  the  national  economy 
Unlike  media  stereotyises,  the 
working  women  in  this  report  are 
not  the  upbeat  super-moms  that 


unequivocally  love  their  jobs  and 
never  have  a  problem  or  a  hair  out 
of  place.  Nor  are  they  the  angst-rid- 
den  women  so  torn  apart  by  com- 
peting demands  that  they  return 
to  the  home,  or  the  driven  career 
women  who  give  up  their  personal 
lives  to  "make  it"  in  the  world  of 
men. 

The  voices  of  working  women 
in  this  report  reveal  their  pride  and 
satisfaction  at  being  breadwinners 
for  their  families  and  a  significant 
part  of  the  American  workforce. 
Fully  79%  of  respondents  tell  us 
they  either  "love"  or  "like"  their 
jobs  overall.^  But  they 
also  teU  us  about  the 
stress  of  juggling  at 
least  two  jobs — one  in 
the  workplace  and 
one  at  home — and  the 
struggle  of  working 
longer  and  hai'der 
than  ever  to  make 
ends  meet.  Their  cc^im- 
ments  reveal  the  con- 
tradictor>'  pull  of  aaxi- 
ety  and  hope  in  a  time 
of  workplace  flux. 

"It  is  those  voices, 
coming  from  every 
corner  of  the  country 
from  eveiy  kind  of 
experience,  that  we 
must  hear,"  Hillary' 
Rodham  Clinton 
iiffirmed  at  the 
Working  Women 
Count!  kick-off.  "The  women  in 
this  countiy  will  know  how  to 
make  their  own  voices  count.  And 
we're  going  to  help  them." 
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II.  REACHING  OUT— LINKING  GOVERNMENT  &  THE  GRASSROOTS 


Working  Women  Count!  embod- 
ies an  approach  to  "good  govern- 
ment" which  is  transforming 
Federal  agencies  to  make  them 
more  efficient  and  more  respon- 
sive to  their  customers.  Working 
Women  Count!  is  also  part  of  a 
long  Women's  Bureau  tradition  of 
scientific  data  collection  and  inves- 
tigation into  the  lives  of  working 
women.  In  the  1930's,  Bureau  pub- 
lications documented  the  hiiz- 
ardous  conditions  facing  women  in 
lead  refineries,  laundries  and  "spin 
rooms,"  and  the  Bureau  worked  to 
secure  a  minimum  wage  and  an 
eight-hour  day  for  women  workers. 
Despite  tremendous  progress, 
pay,  time  and  working  conditions 
are  still  issues  for  working 
women — and  the  Women's 
Bureau  continues  to  play  a  vital 
role  in  researching  the  problems 
and  recommending  solutions. 
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The  Popular  Questionnaire 

lb  investigate  the  present  day  reali- 
ties of  working  women,  Working 
Women  Count!  utilized  two  com- 
plementary avenues  of  inquiiy 
First,  the  Women's  Bureau 
reached  out  to  working  women  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  with  a 
publicly  distributed  questionnaire. 
The  questionnaire  was  trans- 
lated into  Braille  ai-id  five  lan- 
guages— Chinese,  Korean, 
Portuguese,  Spanish  and 
Vietnamese — to  ensure  that  the 
voices  of  working  women  from 
diverse  cultural  and  linguistic  com- 
munities would  be  heard. 

In  addition,  the  Women's 
Bureau  enlisted  more  than  1,600 
partners  from  many  areas  of  public 
life  to  help  distribute  the  question- 
naire. A  full  list  of  partners  appears 
on  the  inside  cover  of  this  report. 
The  partners  include:  more 
than  300  businesses,  firom  the  West 
47th  Street  Salon  and  Day  Spa  in 
Kansas  City  to  K-Mart  of  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  offices  of  the  Xerox 
Corporation  in  California, 
Connecticut  and  New  York;  over 
900  national  and  community-based 
organizations  ft^om  the  'YWCA 
(Young  Women's  Christian 
Association)  to  the  National 
Association  of  Black  Mayors,  the 
National  Council  of  La  Raza,  and 
9to5,  the  National  Association  of 
Wt:>rking  Women;  75  international 
unions  and  many  locals,  from  the 
Service  Employees  International 
Union  to  the  Teamsters;  and  10 
Federal  agencies  and  100  State 
agencies,  like  the  Kentucky 
Cabinet  for  Economic 
Development  and  the  Nevada 
Department  of  Education. 


Mayors  in  four  cities  issued 
proclamations  declaring  "Working 
Women  Count!  Week,"  and  58 
members  of  Congress,  both 
women  and  men.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  brought  the  question- 
naire to  tlieii-  constituents. 

Tribal  governments  such  as 
the  Chippewa  Cree  in  Montana 
and  the  Ai'oostook  Band  of 
Micmacs  in  Maine  contacted  Native 
American  women.  Groups  such  as 
Black  Workers  for  Justice  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  Cliinese  American 
Service  League  in  Illinois  reached 
out  to  low-wage,  nonunion  work- 
ers, while  groups  including  Hard 
Hatted  Women  in  Ohio  and 
Women  Make  Movies  in  New  York 
tai-geted  women  in  nontraditional 
jobs. 

Universities,  communiry  col- 
leges and  historically  black  colleges 
helped  spread  the  word  to  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff.  Computer 
networks  like  CompuServe  and 
Prodigy  found  a  whole  new  audi- 
ence on-line,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  helped  link  the 
Women's  Bureau  to  the  Internet 
super-highway 

Finally  media  oudets  provided 
crucial  support.  Essence,  Ms., 
WomNG  Mother  and  Working 
Woman  printed  the  ciuestionnaire 
in  their  May  or  June  issues.  In  addi- 
titjn,  40  daily  newspapers  and 
many  other  publications,  covering 
all  50  States,  printed  the  question- 
naire and  wrote  stories  encourag- 
ing their  readers  to  "be  heard."  For 
example,  New  York  Daily  News, 
Cu-VFJAND  Plain  Deai£r,  Atlanta 
CoNsmrrioN.  and  the  Fum- Journal 
all  took  part,  as  did  foreign  lan- 
guage papers  like  the  Qii-Am  Daily, 
THE  Korea  Centrai.  Daily  News,  and 


Puerto  Rico's  largest  Spanish 
newspaper,  El  Dia.  And  175  radio 
stations  ran  public  sei"vice 
announcements. 

When  the  final  responses 
were  tallied,  more  than  250,000 
women  had  told  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Women's  Bureau 
to  "count  them  in"  on  formulating 
employment  policy  for  women. 

Creating  a  Benchmark: 
The  Scientific  Survey 

As  a  second  information-gathering 
component,  the  Bureau  used  the 
questionnaire  to  interview  a  scien- 
tifically selected,  nationally  repre- 
sentative, random  sample  of  1,200 
working  women  (see  J^pendix  A) . 
The  purpose  of  the  scientific  sam- 
ple was  to  provide  a  benchmark 
for  evaluating  the  responses  of 
women  from  the  general  public 
who  answered  the  broadly  distrib- 
uted questionnaire. 

The  scientific  sample  gave  the 
Women's  Bureau  access  to  a  grouj? 
of  working  women  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  all  working  women 
across  the  country  The  profile  of 
these  respondents  closely  match- 
es current  figures  on  employed 
women  from  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census. 

The  scientific  sample  had  the 
following  characteristics: 


Occupations:  While  women  can  be  found  in  almost  every  job 
and  profession,  most  women  still  work  in  traditionally  female, 
low- wage  occupations. 

59%  of  all  respondents  work  in  traditionally  female  Jobs  Of 
these,  27%  are  in  clerical  positions,  12.8%  in  sales  positions  and 
19.2%  in  service  positions. 

13-1%  of  respondents  work  in  blue  collar  and  technical 
Jobs — 4.8%  as  operators/fabricators,  2.5%  in  craft/repair  Jobs, 
1.6%  in  transportation  and  4.2%  in  technical  Jobs 

Just  over  a  quarter  of  the  sample,  27.6%),  work  as  executives 
or  manageis  and  in  professional  fields. 

Education:  58%  of  the  sample  have  a  high  school  diploma,  and 
35.3%  of  the  sample  have  a  degree  beyond  high  school. 

6.y/o  have  not  completed  high  school.  Close  to  half  of  the 
high  school  graduates  have  taken  some  college  level  courses, 
J-i.  7%  have  completed  either  an  Associate 's  or  Bachelor 's  degree, 
and  10.6%o  have  attained  a  post-graduate  degree. 

Hours  Worked:  In  the  sample,  23%  work  part-time  (less  than  35 
hours  a  week)  and  77%  work  full-time,  with  21%  of  the  full-time 
group  working  more  than  40  hours  a  week.  While  the  vast  majori- 
ty hold  one  job,  6.4%  of  the  sample  work  at  two  or  three  jobs  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Income:  A  majority  of  women  in  the  sample  report  personal 
incomes  under  $25,000  and  family  incomes  under  135,000. 

From  the  data  available,"  16.3%  report  they  earn  less  than 
$10,000,  and39%>  report  they  earn  between  $10,000  and $25,000. 
The  figure  for  those  earning  less  than  $10,000  is  considerably 
lower  than  )iational figures  while  the  second  categoiy  closely 
resembles  }iatio)ml  statistics  In  all  the  other  categories,  the  fig- 
ures are  close  to  the  national  averages- 158%  earn  from 
$25,000-$35000.  10.-^%,  earn fi-om  $35000-$50,000.  4.8%  earn 
from  $50,000-$75.000.  and  only  1.1%,  earn  over  $75,000. 

The  figures  on  family  income  closely  appro.ximate  natiotial 
figures,  except  in  the  two  lowest  categories,  ivhich  include  fami- 
lies with  household  incomes  of  $25,000  or  less.'  It  is  worth  noting 
that  35%  of  the  sample  are  the  sole  support  of  themselves  and 
their  families,  and  58%  of  this  group  make  less  than  $25,000  a 
year 

Family  Status:  Tlie  sample  reflects  the  enormous  di\'ersity  in  fami- 
ly size  ;uid  fiimily  type  that  characteixies  American  families  today 
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Respondents  are  single  (19.9%),  living  with  someone  (3-2%),  mar- 
ried (60.4%),  separated  or  divorced  (11.8%)  and  widowed  (3-8%).'^ 

Regardless  of  marital  status,  43.4%  of  respondents  have  children 
under  18  years  of  age  living  at  home:  37.2%  have  children  zero  to  five 
years  old,  37.4%)  have  childreti  in  elementary  school  ages  six  to  12, 

atid25.2%  have  cbildre)i  in  Junior  high  or  high  school  ages 
13  to  18.' 

In  terms  of  family  size,  of  respondents  with  children 
under  18  living  at  home,  40.4%>  have  one  child,  43.1%ohave 
two  children,  12.2%,  have  three,  and  4.0%  have  four  or 
more  children. 

Age  and  Race:  The  sample  includes  women  from  every 
age  group  and  major  racial  and  ethnic  minorir^'  groups. 

The  respondents  include  young  adults  under  25  (11.3%), 
women  between  25 and 34  (24.0%),  women  between 35 
and  44  (31 .9%!).  ivomeii  between  45  and 54  (20.4%),  and 
women  55  and  older  (12.4%). 

The  respondents  are  84. 7%o  white  and  15.2%  women  of 
color,  including Afiica)i  Americans  (9.8%).  Hispanic 
Americans  (5.1%>),  Asian/Pacific  Islanders  (.6%,)  and  Native 
Americans  (.7%). 


Union  Membership:  15.2%  of  alJ  respondents  are  union  members. 
Some  groups  of  workers  have  higher  propoitions  of  union  member- 
ship, while  others  ai"e  significantly  lower. 

33%  of  African  American  woitien,  and  27%  of  women  of  color 
overall,  belong  to  unions;  29.2%o  of  women  in  blue  collar  occupations 
belong  to  unions. 

8%  of  II  'orkers  25  and  yoimger  and  10. 8%  ofpari-time  u  'orkers 
belong  to  unions. 
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111.  OVERVIEW  OF  FINDINGS 


Through  two  very  different  meth- 
ods of  outreach,  the  Women's 
Bureau  has  been  able  to  create  a 
window  into  the  worid  of  nearly  half 
the  American  workforce. 

Significantly,  the  priorities  and 
concerns  of  the  women  in  the  sci- 
etjtific  sample  ?tiirror  those  of  the 
self-selected  respondents  to  the  pub- 
lic questionnaire. 

Despite  demographic  discrep- 
ancies between  the  scientific  sample 
and  the  popular  sample" — the  self- 
selected  respondents  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  generally  better  edu- 
cated and  more  affluent  than  the 
scientific  sample — both  groups 
agree  on  the  problems  they  face 
and  the  solutions  they  support. 

The  Workplace  as  if 
Women  Mattered:  A 
Consensus  for  Change 

Working  Women  Count! 

paints  a  complex  portrait  of 
American  working  women  in  the 
1990's,  of  the  difficult  choices  most 
working  women  face,  and  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  they  define  the 
positives  and  negatives  in  theii" 
work  lives. 

Working  Women  Count! 
also  reveals  a  powerfijl  consensus 
among  working  women  about  what 
is  wrong  with  tiieir  jobs,  and  what 
needs  to  be  fixed.  It  is  a  consensus 
that  crosses  occupations  and 
incomes,  generations,  races  and 
regions. 


Pay  and  Benefits  Should  Provide  Economic  Security:  Working 
women  tell  us  they  are  breadwinners,  and  ft^equendy  the  sole  sup- 
port of  their  households.  Yet,  they  are  not  getting  the  pay  and 
benefits  commensurate  with  the  work  they  do,  the  level  of 
responsibility  they  hold,  or  the  societd  contribution  they  make. 

Workplace  Culture  Should  Support  and  Respect  Families: 

Working  women  tell  us  their  family  relationships  are  very 
important  to  them.  Yet,  they  feel  that  neither  their  employee 
nor  public  policy  adequately  recognize  or  support  tiieir  family 
responsibilities. 

Opportunity  Should  Reflect  the  Value  of  Women's  Work: 

Working  women  tell  us  they  have  valuable  skills  and  on-the-  job 
experience,  but  often  do  not  get  recognition  and  credit  for  what 
they  can  do — nor  access  to  training  to  build  their  skills  and 
increase  their  marketability 
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At  the  heart  of  this  consensus 
is  the  recurrent  theme  that, 
despite  progress  on  many  fronts, 
critical  inequalities  still  plague 
working  women  in  America. 

Respondents  are  concerned 
about  incidents  of  discrimination. 
However,  the  most  frequently 
described  inequities,  those  that 
seem  to  weigh  most  heavily  are 
systemic.  Women  describe  a  work 
world  that  still  compensates 
women  in  almost  every  job  and 
profession  at  a  lesser  rate  than 
men,  defines  jobs  done  primarily 
by  women  as  less  valuable,  and 
fails  to  acknowledge  that  women 
are  mainstays  in  both  the  work- 
place tind  tlie  home. 

Women  recognize  the  exis- 
tence of  these  inequalities,  feel 
them  keenly,  and  urgently  want 
them  eliminated. 

As  a  working  mother  from 
Louisiana  writes: 

My  first  priority  is,  and  will 
always  be,  to  care  for  my  family. 
However,  I  take  ?nyjob  very  seri- 
ously and  I  am  etititled  to  receii  'e 
the  same  compensation  and  con- 
sideration for  what  I  do  as  does 
any  male  working  in  a  compara- 
ble capacity  in  the  iiation. 

Working  Women  Count! 
respondents  tell  us  that  this  soci- 
ety does  not  yet  understand  what 
it  means  for  women  to  have  at 
least  equal  responsibility  for  their 
families'  economic  security  and 
primary  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  this  Nation's  children  and 
elders.  As  one  Florida  professional 
and  mother  told  us: 

Many  male  bosses  still  don 't 
understarut  the  denmtids  young 
childretj  put  on  working  women. 
The  Job  should  always  come  first. 
They  act  like  having  children  is 
like  havitig  a  dog — all  you  do  is 
feed  them  and  walk  them  once  a 
day.  If  someone  doesn't  become ' 
more  concerned  about  how  this 


country's  children  are  raised,  our 
rmtion  is  in  big  trouble.  For  many 
women,  working  isn't  an  option, 
it's  a  necessity. 


The  Core  Questions 

Tlie  consensus  in  Working 
Women  Count!,  and  its 

subthemes,  emerged  from  a 
synthesis  of  responses  to  four 
core  questions: 

yf    what  do  working  women 
most  like  about  their  jobs? 

"^    What  problems  do  working 
women  have  in  their  jobs? 

"K"   What  would  working  women 
most  like  to  see  changed  in 
their  workplaces? 

"F'    What  would  women  most 
like  to  tell  the  President 
about  what  it  is  like  to  be 
a  working  woman? 


What  Do  You  Like  About  Your  Job? 

From  a  list  of  11  possibilities. 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents were  asked  to  choose  three 
things  they  like  most  about  their 
jobs. 

The  things  respondents  like 
best  about  their  jobs  reveal  some 
interesting  differences  in  tlie  two 
sample  groups.  Although  tlie  same 
five  issues  cluster  in  the  top  half  of 
each  list,  the  top  three  choices  dif- 
fer. Women  in  the  scientific  sample 
focus  on  their  relationships  with 
other  workers  and  their  need  for 
flexibility,  while  the  women  in  the 
popular  s;uiiple  focus  on  their  pay 
and  benefits.  Both  groups  say  they 
like  what  they  do. 
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This  contrast  may  be  attrib- 
uted in  part  to  occupation  and 
income  differences  between  the 
two  samples.  For  example,  the 
high  value  placed  on  interpersonal 
relationships  among  co-workers 
varies  by  occupational  and  income 
groupings.  In  the  scientific  sample, 
54%  of  v/omen  in  white  collar  and 
blue  collar  jobs  earning  less  than 
$10,000  list  working  with  their  co- 
workers as  the  thing  they  most 
enjoy  about  their  job,  whereas  only 
18%  of  women  in  executive  and 
professional  jobs  eaixiing  over 
$50,000  chose  that  item.  Thus,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  item  rises 
to  the  top  of  the  list  in  the  scientif- 
ic sample  and  is  much  lower  in  the 
popular  sample,  where  almost  half 
are  women  in  professional  and 
managerial  jobs. 

Income  and  occupation  based 
differences  also  appear  to  affect 
women's  feelings  about  their  pay 
and  benefits.  Overall,  pay  and  ben- 
efits rank  higher  in  the  popular 
sample,  where  a  higher  proportion 
of  the  women  have  good  pay  and 
benefits.  In  the  scientific  sample, 
68%  of  women  who  make  over 
150,000  a  year  chose  "get  paid 
well,"  whereas  only  24%  of  women 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  feel 
they  get  paid  well.  Of  those 
women  in  the  scientific  sample 
who  chose  "good  benefits,"  39% 
earn  over  $50,000,  whereas  only 
11%  of  women  earning  under 
$10,000  chose  this  item.  (See 
Table  2.) 

The  same  issues  cluster  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lists  of  both  sam- 
ples. In  particular,  few  respondents 
in  either  sample  chose  training 
opportunities  or  job  security  This 
response,  combined  with  respons- 
es to  other  questions  on  how 
women  evaluate  their  current  posi- 
tion, suggests  that  most  respon- 
dents feel  anxious  about  their 
access  to  a  secure  job  and  do  not 
feel  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
learn  new  skills. 


TABLE  1   What  Do  You  Like  Best  About  Your  Job? 


Enjoy  co-workers 
Hours  are  flexible 
Like  what  I  do 
Get  paid  well 
Good  benefits 


What  Problems  Do  You 
Have  at  Work? 

From  a  list  of  10  possible  prob- 
lems. Working  Women  Count! 

respondents  were  asked  to  rate 
each  in  terms  of  their  seriousness. 
They  rated  the  following  as  serious 
problems."  (See  Table  3.) 

The  number  one  problem 
women  are  experiencing  is  "too 
much  stress."  While  some  women 
in  every  income  and  occupational 
category  rate  this  as  a  serious 
problem,  women  in  highly  paid 
professional,  managerial  and  exec- 
utive jobs  are  most  likely  to  inden- 
tify  stress  as  a  serious  problem. 
In  the  scientific  sample,  74%  of 
women  who  are  executives,  man- 
agers and  professionals  say  they 
have  too  much  stress,  as  com- 
pared to  54%  of  low-wage  white 
collar  workers  and  46%  of  low- 
wage  blue  collar  workers.  In  the 
popular  sample,  this  occupation- 
based  difference  is  not  as  pro- 


SCIENTIFIC 

43.0%  (#1) 
39.0%  (#2) 
38.2%  (#3) 
35.2% 
32.3% 


POPULAR 

25.8% 
31.2% 
41 .4%(#2) 
33.3%(#3) 
48.0%(#1) 


nounced:  62.9%  of  professionals 
and  managers  say  stress  is  a  prob- 
lem, as  do  538%  of  low-wage  blue 
collar  and  56.7%  of  low-wage  white 
collar  workers. 

In  addition,  respondents  in 
both  samples  highlight  problems 
with  pay  and  benefits.  This  reflects 
their  role  as  breadwinners  who  are 
responsible  for  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  family  income,  and  who 
often  provide  access  to  benefits  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents. 
As  providers,  women  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  issues  that  affect 
their  paychecks,  their  access  to 
health  care,  and  the  long-term 
economic  viability'  and  survival 
of  their  families. 

Again,  differences  in  income 
affect  the  extent  to  which  women 
see  current  pay  and  benefit  levels 
as  a  problem.  An  examination  of 
results  fi^om  the  scientific  sample, 
in  which  income  differences  more 
accurately  reflect  the  national 
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TABLE  2  Income  and  Occupation  Based  Differences 
in  What  Women  Liice  About  tiieir  Jobs 


(ANSWERS  IN  PERCENTAGES) 


z 

a 

Ui 

I 
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Enjoy  co-workers 

54 

32 

Flexible  hours 

62 

50 

Like  what  1  do 

39 

37 

Get  paid  well 

24 

18 

Good  benefits 

11 

14 

INCOME 

UNDER  $10,000  $10-25,000 

SCI.       POP  SCI       POP 

46      32 


35     30 


39     35 


$25-50,000        OVER  $50,000 
SCI.        POP  SCI.        POP 


38   21 


34   27 


42   39 


18   14 


41   25 


31   45 


31   16     42   35     68   55 
36  44     37   50     39  42 


OCCUPATIONS 


MANAGERS/ 

CIANS 

LOW- WAGE/ 
WHITE  COLLAR 

LOW- WAGE/ 

PROFESSIONALS 

TECHNI 

BLUE  COLLAR 

SCI. 

POP 

SCI. 

POP 

SCI. 

POP 

SCI.      POP 

Enjoy  co-workers 

37 

19 

32 

16 

47 

32 

41      23 

Flexible  hours 

37 

29 

28 

34 

43 

32 

25     20 

Like  what  1  do 

44 

47 

50 

39 

34 

31 

42     36 

Get  paid  well 

34 

33 

40 

36 

33 

29 

49     46 

Good  benefits 

28 

39 

28 

45 

33 

57 

43      51 

Wp  AG  E 


population,  illustrates  this  point. 
Of  women  who  make  less  than 
$25,000  a  year,  55%  do  not  think 
they  get  paid  what  their  job  is 
worth;  for  women  earning  more 
than  $50,000  a  yeai",  the  figure  is  a 
lower,  but  still  significant,  34%. 
Tliis  parallels  responses  on  bene- 
fits, where  50%  of  women  who 
make  less  than  $25,000  see  their 
benefits  as  a  problem,  as  do  25% 
of  women  who  earn  more  than 
$50,000. 


What  Would  You  Like  to  See 
Changed  in  Your  Workplace? 

From  a  list  of  10  pi  )ssible  items, 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents rated  their  priorities  for 
change  on  a  scale  of  10  to  0  (from 
most  important  to  least  impor- 
tant). Health  care  and  pay  scales 
are  their  top  two  priorities  for 
change.'"  (See  Table  4.) 

This  focus  on  pay  and  benefits 
echoes  the  issues  women  identify 
as  their  most  serious  problems, 
and  reflects  their  overriding  reason 
for  being  in  the  workforce — the 
economic  support  of  tlieir  families." 

A  second  set  of  issues  is  also 
important  to  the  \irtual  majority 
of  respondents  in  both  samples. 

(See  Table  4.) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  issues 
which  are  often  identified  with  pai^- 
ticular  constituencies  ai"e  support- 
ed by  a  broad  cross-section  oi 
women  in  both  the  scientific  and 
populai"  samples.  For  example, 
while  ti-aining  is  often  thought  of 
as  an  issue  for  those  lacking  higher 
education,  respondents  with  col- 
lege and  graduate  degrees  also 
view  it  as  important.  Equal  oppor- 
tunity is  sometimes  viewed  as  a 


TABLE 


3   Serious  Problems  on  the  Job 


Too  much  stress 


SCIENTIFIC 


58.5%  (#1) 


POPULAR 


Getting  paid  what  job  is  worth      48.9%  (#2) 


Getting  better  benefits 


43.8%  (#3) 


TABLE  4  Priorities  for  Changing  the  Worlcpiace 


Health  care  insurance  for  all 

Improving  pay  scales 

On-the-job  training 

Insuring  equal  opportunity 

More  responsibility  for 
how  they  do  their  job 

Paid  leave 


SCIENTIFIC 

65.4%  (#1) 
64.5%  (#2) 
51.8% 
51.3% 

50.9% 
48.4% 


POPULAR 

64.2%  (#2) 
72.7%  (#1) 
60.5% 
62.5% 

54.4% 


50.5% 
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"minority  issue,"  but  respondents 
from  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  com- 
munities see  it  as  a  priority  for 
change. 

The  choice  of  "giving  employ- 
ees more  responsibility  for  how 
they  do  their  jobs"  conveys  that 
women  want  more  say  and  more 
control  over  workplace  issues. 
Respondents  tell  us  tliat  they  want 
to  be  full  participants  in  the  work- 
place— and  to  fully  use  their 
knowledge  and  skills. 

The  Women's  Bureau  was  sur- 
prised to  find  the  extent  to  which 
women's  responses  transcend 
their  own  needs  and  experiences. 
Some  women  rate  their  current 
pay  as  "excellent"  or  "good"  and 
still  list  "improving  pay  scales"  as 
their  highest  priority  for  change  in 
the  workplace.  Family  and  medical 
leave  is  supported  by  women  of 


diverse  ages  and  family  situations, 
not  only  mothers  with  young  chil- 
dren, likewise,  the  need  for  health 
care  for  all  employees  is  expressed 
by  those  who  give  high  ratings  to 
their  benefits,  as  well  as  women 
struggling  without  any  health 
insurance  or  pension  plans. 

Women  articulate  an  agenda 
for  change  that  goes  well  beyond 
their  oivn  personal  needs,  suggest- 
ing a  sense  of  concent  among 
working  women  for  each  otijer 
that  has  not  been  fully  recognized 
by  employers  or  policy  makers. 

What  would  you  tell  the  President 
about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  work- 
ing woman? 

This  open-ended  question  gave 
women  a  chance  to  tell  the 
President,  in  their  own  words, 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  working 
woman  in  the  1990's.  Utilizing  the 
scientific  sample,  the  answers  were 
coded  for  their  thematic  content.'^ 
The  three  most  frequent  themes, 
in  ranked  order,  were: 

K     Problems  Balancing  Work  and 
Family,  including  Child  Care 

"^    Unequal  or  Unfair  Pay 

"^    Lack  of  Equal  Treatment  and 
Equal  Opportunity 

These  same  issues,  sometimes 
in  different  order,  emerged  in  the 
answers  to  the  questions  discussed 
above.  And  it  is  these  issues  that 
reveal  the  full  story  "behind  the 
check  marks." 
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IV.  THE  ISSUES  IN  DEPTH 


Working  Women  Count!  reveals 
a  compelling  consensus  across  all 
occupations  and  incomes,  all  gen- 
erations and  races,  and  all  regions 
of  the  country'  on  three  basic 
issues:  compensation  (pay  and 
benefits),  work  and  family  policies, 
and  the  fundamental  value  of 
women's  work.  An  issue-by-issue 
analysis  provides  crucial  informa- 
tion for  transforming  this  consen- 
sus into  public  policy 

Unless  otbenvise  noted,  the 
figures  used  to  discuss  the  results 
of  the  Working  Women  Count! 
questionnaire  are  drawn  fi-om  the 
scientific  sample.  The  quotations 
used  in  the  text  are  culled  from 
both  the  scientific  and  popular 
samples,  as  well  as  from  tntnscripts 
oi  Working  Women  Count! 
meetings  in  several  cities  at  which 
the  same  questions  were  posed. 


Compensation  Issues 
Top  the  List 

Pay:  Working  Women's  Bottom  Line 

From  the  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay 
Act  in  1963  to  the  present,  the  well 
documented  gap  in  wages 
between  men  and  women  has 
been  declining.  In  the  last  15  years, 
it  has  narrowed  significantly  In 
1978  women  earned  61  cents  for 
every  dollar  earned  by  a  man, 
while  in  1993,  based  on  annual 
earnings  of  full-time,  full-year 
workers,  women  earned  71  cents 
for  every  doUai"  earned  by  a  man.'* 
While  these  statistics  document 
the  good  news,  a  29-cent  gap 
between  male  and  female  earnings 
remains. 

The  respondents  to  Working 
Women  Count!  are  painfully 
aware  of  this  inequit>\  Their  con- 
cern and  dismay  are  evident  in 
their  rating  of  workplace  problems 
and  their  priorities  for  workplace 
change.  Across  income  and  occu- 
pational categories,  "improving  pay 
scales"  is  a  high  priority  for  work- 
place change.  (See  Table  5.) 

Perhaps  the  most  illuminating 
responses  about  pay  emerge  when 
respondents  tell  President  Clinton, 
in  theii"  own  words,  "what  it  is  like 
to  be  a  working  woman."  Five  pay- 
related  themes  consistently  recur 
in  the  responses  to  this  open- 
ended  question,  revealing  how 
working  women  themselves  define 
the  causes  and  consequences  of 
their  low  pay. 


Equal  Pay:  Still  Lacking 

Many  respondents  feel  that  they 
are  still  not  being  paid  the  same  as 
men  who  do  die  same  job.  Even 
though  it  has  been  30  years  since 
passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act, 
respondents  tell  us  that  unequal 
pay  is  both  a  dollars  and  cents 
reality  and  a  workplace  attitude. 
A  respondent  from  Alabama,  who 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  hired 
in  a  Birmingham  mine  in  1975, 
writes: 

/  am  a  pioneer  far  women 
underground  coal  miners.  I  like 
the  challenge  and  the  prestige.  I 
am  dissatisfied  because  I  earn 
approximately  $20,000  less  than 
the  men  foremen  with  equal 
experience. 

And  a  50-year-old  woman 
fi^om  Maryland,  who  works  in  a 
three-person  shipping  and  receiv- 
ing department  of  a  large  manufac- 
turer, states: 

The  workload  and  responsi- 
bilities are  not  evenly  distributed 
among  the  three  of  us.  Tlie  other 
two  are  men  that  get  paid  more 
than  me  and  have  little  or  no 
accountability. 

Working  Women  Count! 

respondents  describe  a  work 
world  in  which  the  law  of  the  land 
and  the  realit\'  of  women's  pay  are 
still  not  in  sync — ^and  they  object 
to  the  inequity  As  one  41-yeai"-old 
woman  from  Washington,  D.C. 
laments: 
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TABLE  s  Pay  Issues 

(ANSWERS  IN  PERCENTAGES) 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

OCCUPATION* 

Professional,  Managerial 

Technical 

Low-income  white  collar 

Low-income  blue  collar 


SERIOUS  PROBLEM 
"DON'T  GET  PAID  WHAT  JOB  IS  WORTH" 

53.7 
46.7 
47.4 
43.7 


HIGH  PRIORITY  FOR  CHANGE 
"IMPROVING    PAY  SCALES" 


65.4 
65.4 
63.9 
64.6 


EDUCATION 

Less  than  high  school 

High  school/some  college 

College  and  Post  Graduate 


53.3 
46.9 
53.8 


66.7 
66.1 
62.0 


HOURS  WORKED 

Part-time  (under  35) 
Full-time  (35  and  over) 


45.0 
50.6 


60.2 
64.9 


WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN 

0-5  years  old 

6-12  years  old 

13-18  years  old 

No  children 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 


47.3 
47.1 
49.6 
49.9 

47.2 
60.2 
52.5 


62.1 
68.6 
70.5 
63.2 

64.1 
67.8 
65.6 


AGE 

Under  25 

25-54 

55  and  over 


49.7 
50.2 
42.2 


60.6 
66.8 
49.7 


*  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES:  THE  FOLLOWING  OCCUPATIONS 
ARE  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  CATEGORY— PROFESSIONAiyMANAGERIAL: 
EXECUTIVES  OR  MANAGERS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS:  TECHNICAL: 
TECHNICIANS;  LOW-WAGE  WHITE  COLLAR:  CLERICAL,  SALES, 
AND  SERVICES;  LOW-WAGE  BLUE  COLLAR:  OPERATORS/FABRICATORS, 
CRAFT/REPAIR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


/  love  being  a  working 
woman,  but  it  is  sad  that  we  get 
paid  less  as  women  doing  the 
same  Job  men  do.  Why? 

Occupational  Segregation: 
Still  die  Rule 

Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents recognize  that,  more  often 
than  not,  women  and  men  do  not 
hold  the  same  kinds  of  jobs,  and 
that  women  end  up  in  low-wage 
and  minimum  wage  positions 
where  their  skills  are  not  well  com- 
pensated. In  a  1992  poll,  67%  of 
women  surveyed  said  tliat  increas- 
ing the  minimum  wage  should  be 
a  "top  priority"  or  "very  important 
priority"  for  government  action.'^ 

As  a  26-year-old  service  worker 
from  Arizona  says; 

Women  may  be  working  in 
greater  numbers  than  ever  before, 
but  even  the  'women's  work' posi- 
tions to  which  we  are  relegated 
(secretarial,  child  care,  etc.)  do 
not  grant  equal  opportunity. 

Most  women  are  indeed  still 
segregated  in  low-paying,  tradition- 
ally female  jobs  in  clerical,  sales 
and  service  occupations  (see 
Appendix  C).  Even  in  professional 
jobs,  women  are  still  clustered  in 
fields  like  education,  social  work 
and  nursing,  where  wages  are 
much  lower  than  in  business,  law, 
engineering  and  other  professions 
where  men  predominate. '"*  As  one 
social  worker  writes; 

/  have  a  Master's  Degree  in 
this  area  and  I  am  not  paid  suf- 
ficiently. [...]  I  worked  hard  for 
my  education,  paid  a  lot  of 
money  and  think  I  am  doing  a 
very  important  job — but  not 
according  to  my  salary! 


Women  object  to  the  fact  that 
low  wages  are  linked  to  the  skills 
and  jobs  that  women  usually  hold. 
As  a  service  worker  fi^om  St.  Louis, 
Missouri  tells  us: 

When  the  grocery  store  I 
worked  for  first  opened  up,  the 
store  manager  came  down  and 
saw  there  was  a  male  working 
in  the  bakery,  and  he  said,  'Ybu 
gotta  get  him  out  of  here.  He 
doesn  't  make  enough  money. '  I 
was  furious.  I  said,  'If  it's  enough 
money  for  me,  why  isn  't  it 
enough  for  him?'  'Well,  he's  a 
man. '  What  difference  does  it 
make?  All  he  did  was  fry  donuts. 
I  bake,  I  fry,  I  weigh  the  powder, 
I  ice  the  cakes! 


tlian  men  with  comparable  educa- 
tion.'" 

A  professional  woman,  who 
now  works  in  a  large  nonprofit 
organization,  says: 

/  think  being  a  working 
woman  is  one  of  the  most 
responsible  things  a  woman  can 
do.  I  have  worked  a  substantial 
number  of  years  in  corporate 
America  and  the  atmosphere  is 
not  very  good  for  a  woman  of 
color  no  matter  how  skilled  or 
educated  she  is.  There  doesn 't 
seem  to  be  much  room  for  an 
educated  black  woman  in 
corporate  America. 

And  a  31-year-old  woman  ft-om 
Milwaukee  reports; 


Iworhd  hoj'dfor  my  education,  paid  a  ht 

of  money  and  thinklam  doing  awy 

impoitmt  job-but  not  according  to  my  salaiy! 


Education:  Unrewarded 

Data  on  the  nairowing  of  the  pay 
gap  show  that  women  with  more 
education  have  higher  earnings 
than  women  with  less  education." 
However,  respondents  express 
resentment  that  their  educational 
achievements  are  often  not  finan- 
cially rewarded  to  the  same  extent 
as  men's.  Despite  increased  access 
to  higher  education,  women  with  a 
college  education  eai"n,  on  aver- 
age, only  slightly  more  than  men 
with  a  high  school  diploma — and 
they  earn  about  $10,000  a  year  less 


/  have  a  B.S.  in  electrical 
engitieering.  My  male  co-workers 
have  only  A.S.  degrees,  yet  they 
got  the  challenging  work,  while  I 
was  used  as  a  go-fer  and  a 
grunt,  then  laid  off  when  I  was 
eight  months  pregnant. 

Yet,  despite  these  frustrations, 
respondents  remain  committed  to 
pursuing  better  skills  and  educa- 
tion as  a  route  to  better  pay  "I 
believe  women  need  more  outlets 
for  after  hours  education  with 
child  care  for  single  moms  and 
financial  support  of  such  efforts," 
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writes  a  24-year-old  single  mother 
from  California,  one  among  many 
such  respondents. 

Racial  Discrimination: 
Compounding  the  Gender  Gap 

Lack  of  ecjual  pay  and  occupational 
segregation  combine  with  racial 
discrimination  to  present  a  formi- 
dable set  of  baniers  for  women  of 
color  A  35-year-old  single  mother 
writes,  'A  black  woman  has  to 
work  twice  as  hard  and  suffer 
three  times  as  much  stress  just  to 
make  ends  meet."  And  a  42-year- 
old  woman  who  works  in  a  full- 
time  clerical  position  says,  "I  still 
feel  the  doors  are  closed  on 
opportunities  for  black  women  in 
the  working  field.  Blacks  are  paid 
on  a  lower  scale  than  whites." 

These  perceptions  are  verified 
by  statistics  on  the  wages  of 
women  of  color  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  pay  gap  between  men  of 
color  and  women  of  color  has  nar- 
rowed over  time,  due  in  part  to 
the  low  wages  of  men  of  color,  the 
pay  gap  between  women  of  color 
and  all  employed  men  has 
remained  sizable.  Over  the  last  25 
years  the  pay  gap  between  all 
working  women  and  all  working 
men  has  narrowed  to  29%,  but  the 
pay  gap  between  African  American 
working  women  and  all  employed 
men  is  37%,  while  the  pay  gap 
between  Hispanic  working  women 
and  all  employed  men  is  46%.'" 

One  Pay  Check: 
No  Longer  Enough 

Many  respondents  report  that 
their  families  need  two  paychecks 
to  survive,  especially  given  the 


stagnation  in  men's  wages.  As  a 
manned  mother  from  North 
Carolina  says,  "\bu  have  to  work  to 
afford  a  family — both  parents — but 
day  care  and  medical  expenses 
make  it  hard  to  save  money" 

Her  experience  confirms  what 
has  been  known  for  some  time: 
the  ciramatic  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  women  entering  and 
remaining  in  the  paid  labor  force, 
particularly  married  women  with 
young  children,  is  a  matter  of  eco- 
nomic necessity.  Gone  are  the 
days — if  they  ever  existed — ^when 
women  worked  for  the  "little 
extras"  tlieir  families  could  forgo. 
"It's  so  hard  to  make  a  living," 
writes  one  respondent  from 
Hawaii,  "even  with  both  husband 
and  wife  working.  We  are  strug- 
gling along  with  a  mortgage  and 
two  kids." 

What  is  less  well  known,  but  is 
apparent  from  Working  Women 
Count!  respondents,  is  tliat 
women  are  providing  an  increasing 
proportion  of  theii"  families' 
income,  particularly  among  Iciw- 
income  families.  Using  1992  figures 
from  tlie  Joint  Economic  Council, 
a  recent  study  found  that,  "The 
entii'e  8. 1%  growth  in  the  average 
income  of  married-couple  families 
with  children  from  1979  to  1989 
can  be  attributed  to  the  increased 
earnings  of  wives."'" 

Working  women's  earnings 
are  not  the  icing  on  the  cake,  but 
rather  the  core  ingredients  for  fam- 
ily economic  security.  Women  say 
they  are  paying  for  basic  items  in 
the  family  budget:  the  rent  or 
mortgage,  food,  clothing,  child     • 
care  and  education. 


The  need  for  two  paychecks 
puts  into  sharp  relief  the  situation 
of  women  who  are  single,  separat- 
ed, divorced  or  widowed,  support- 
ing themselves,  or  themselves  and 
dependents,  on  one  income. 
Tliese  women  do,  in  fact,  report 
greater  problems  with  their  pay 
and  a  greater  hunger  for  change. 
A  50-year-old  single  clerical  worker 
from  Ohio  writes: 

/  work  very  hard  for  little 
money.  Unable  to  buy  anything 
extra.  Just  enough  to  pay  for 
necessities — living  from  pay- 
check to  paycheck.  Don 't  know 
how  I  will  be  able  to  afford  a 
new  car  payment.  Retirement 
will  be  worse! 

And  a  single  mother  from 
New  Jersey  who  holds  a  profes- 
sional job  says,  "I  am  one  paycheck 
away  from  being  homeless.  I  have 
struggled  for  many  years  and  it 
does  not  get  better" 

The  majority  of  respondents 
are  feeling  the  pinch,  but  it  is 
hardest  on  single  women  with 
dependents  and  one  paycheck  to 
cover  all  their  expenses.  Only 
37.3%  of  women  who  are  single, 
separated,  divorced  or  widowed 
rate  their  pay  as  "excellent"  or 
"good,"  as  compared  with  53.7%  of 
martied  women.  Women  witli  oiily 
one  income  also  account  for  a  larg- 
er percentage  of  those  who  see 
pay  as  their  "most  serious"  or  "very 
serious"  problem.  Most  women 
who  are  not  married  and  have  chil- 
dren at  home  have  total  family 
incomes  of  $35,000  or  less,  and 
73.6%  of  this  group  rate  "improv- 
ing pay  scales"  as  a  high  priority  for 
change  (as  compared  with  67.9% 


of  married  women  with  children  at 
home  and  family  incomes  under 
135,000). 

Women  tell  us  that  they  are 
working  more  just  to  maintain 
their  current  standard  of  living.  A 
woman  who  works  as  a  janitor  in 
Milwaukee  says: 

/  was  making  a  decent 
salary.  Then  they  cut  my  salary 
in  half  and  gave  me  twice  the 
work.  I  was  working  one  floor 
Now  I  am  doing  six  floors  for 
seven  hours  a  night  with  no  help. 

Women  report  working  ver}' 
hard  without  any  sense  of  gain  in 
their  paychecks,  let  alone  their  sav- 
ings accounts.  States  a  technician 
in  her  forties  from  Ohio: 

/  can  handle  five  to  eight 
things  at  the  same  time.  I  am  a 
very  trusted  employee  and  hon- 
est and  hardworking.  Good 
thing  because  I'll  be  working  til  I 
die — no  retirement,  no  savings. 
My  youngest  is  19  and  going  to 
college.  I  was  a  single  mother  of 
three  and  have  been  working  for 
30  years! 

Benefits:  Needing  Them  More, 
Counting  on  Them  Less 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents are  profoundly  worried 
about  benefits.  Without  adequate 
health  insurance,  family  budgets 
are  vulnerable  to  escalating  health 
care  costs.  Without  access  to  a 
decent  pension  plan,  working 
women  and  their  spouses  or  part- 
ners have  no  assurance  of  being 
able  to  retire. 

For  those  workers  who  have  a 
benefits  package,  its  value  is 
approximately  30%  of  their  total 


compensation.-"  This  underscores 
the  importance  of  improving  bene- 
fits as  part  of  the  overall  effort  to 
narrow  the  gender  gap  in  pay 

As  summarized  in  the 
"Overview  of  Findings,"  respon- 
dents rate  benefits  as  their  third 
most  serious  problem  at  work,  and 
"health  care  insurance  for  all"  as 
their  number  one  priority  for 
change.  (See  Table  4  and  6.) 

An  analysis  of  several  other 
questions,  which  specifically 
address  health  insurance,  pen- 
sions, vacation  and  sick  leave,  pro- 
vides a  more  complete  picture  of 
how  working  women  feel  about 
their  benefits. 
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TABLES  Benefits  Issues 

DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

OCCUPATIONS* 

Professional,  Managerial 

Technical 

Low-wage  white  collar 

Low-wage  blue  collar 

EDUCATION 

Less  than  high  school 
High  school/some  college 
College  and  Post  Graduate 

AGE 

Under  25 

25-54 

54  and  over 

HOURS  WORKED 

Part-time  (under  35) 
Full-time  (35  and  over) 

WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN 


SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

"NEED  BETTER 

BENEFITS" 


37.4 
40.0 
46.4 
47.2 

57.3 
45.5 
39.0 

46.1 
44.6 
34.9 


48.5 
46.6 


PRIORITY  FOR  CHANGE 

"HEALTH  CARE  FOR 

ALL  EMPLOYEES" 


63.8 
72.9 
64.9 
65.6 

66.7 
66.2 
64.3 

65.3 
66.8 
54.4 


64.5 
67.6 


0-5  years  old 

40.0 

64.2 

6-12  years  old 

50.2 

68.1 

13-18  years  old 

46.5 

66.7 

No  children 

42.7 

64.9 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 

42.5 

65.3 

Black 

55.1 

69.5 

Hispanic 

45.9 

63.9 

♦OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES:  THE  FOLLOWING  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  EACH 
CATEGORY— PROFESSIONAIVMANAGERIAL:  EXECUTIVES  OR  MANAGERS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS; 
TECHNICAL:  TECHNICIANS;  LOW-WAGE  WHITE  COLLAR:  CLERICAL,  SALES,  AND  SERVICES;  LOW-' 
WAGE  BLUE  COLLTXR:  OPERATORS/FABRICATORS,  CRAFT/REPAIR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


Health  Insurance 

As  the  Nation  struggles  with  multi- 
ple approaches  to  health  care 
reform,  Working  Women  Count! 

surfaced  two  related  problems: 

1.  ceitain  groups  of  women  work- 
ers are  disproportionately  repre- 
sented among  the  uninsured;''  and 

2.  many  full-time  women  workers 
are  among  the  underinsured,  pos- 
ing serious  health  and  economic 
risks  to  themselves  and  to  their 
families. 

In  evaluating  the  health  insur- 
ance provided  by  their  own  jobs, 
only  19%  of  respondents  rate  their 
plans  as  "Excellent."  An  equivalent 
percentage  (18%)  answered 
"None,"  indicating  they  have  no 
health  insurance  at  all.  The  only 
groups  in  the  sample  widi  signifi- 
cantly higher  positives  and  lower 
negatives  are  union  members 
("Excellent,"  29%;  "None,"  4%) 
and  women  with  personal  incomes 
above  $25,000  and/or  household 
incomes  above  $50,000 
("Excellent,"  26-28%;  "None," 
6-16%). 

For  women  with  part-time 
jobs,  working  less  than  35  hours 
a  week,  the  percentage  answering 
"None"  for  health  care  benefits 
more  than  doubles,  jumping  up 
to  43%.  Lack  of  health  insurance  is 
also  a  particular  problem  for  older 
women  workers.  Although  this  sec- 
tor of  the  population  especially 
needs  dependable  health  care, 
34%  of  women  over  55  years  of 
age  say  they  have  no  health  insur- 
ance.-' The  figures  on  both  part- 
time  and  older  women  workers 
show  that  these  groups  are  dispro- 
liortionatciy  represented  ainong 


the  uninsured,  who  account  for 
approximately  17-1896  of  the  gen- 
eral population.--' 

Working  Women  Count! 
indicates  that  problems  in  acquir- 
ing benefits  affect  full-time  as  well 
as  part-time  workers.  In  the  survey, 
28%  of  women  working  full-time 
give  their  health  care  benefits  neg- 
ative ratings.-'  Of  this  group,  6796 
make  less  than  $25,000  a  year. 

Working  Women  Count! 
respondents  tell  us  that  health 
insurance  is  such  a  precious  and, 
at  the  same  time,  increasingly 
uncertain  benefit,  that  often  every- 
thing else  revolves  around  it.  One 
woman  writes: 

I've  worked  on  and  off  since 
I  was  14,  and  when  I  got  my 
GED I  worked  for  a  jeweler.  And 
then  I  had  a  daughter  and  she 
was  bom  with  special  needs.  She 
was  myposeleptic.  My  father  car- 
ried the  insurance  until  that  car- 
rier dropped  us.  And  I  got  this 
job  with  this  insurance  just  in 
time,  because  she's  uninsurable. 
And  you  know,  I'll  be  a  slave  to 
the  company  until  I  die  because 
there 's  no  other  insurer  that  will 
pay  for  her  needs. 

The  centrality  of  health  care 
benefits  for  many  women  workers 
is  summed  up  by  a  divorced  moth- 
er of  two  firom  New  York  State  who 
says,  "I  am  working  to  pay  for  my 
health  insurance,  not  tc5  take  my 
kids  to  Disneyworld." 

Pensions 

Although  pensions  have  not 
received  the  same  public  attention 
as  health  insurance,  many  women 
tell  us  their  pension  plans  are  inad- 


equate or  nonexistent.  When 
respondents  were  asked  to  rate 
various  aspects  of  their  jobs,  retire- 
ment benefits/pensions  got  the 
second  most  negative  rating:  5796 
of  respondents  gave  low  ratings  to 
their  pension.  This  includes  23.496 
who  indicated  that  they  do  not 
have  any  pension  plan. 

A  50-year-old  professional 
woman  from  Michigan  writes: 

/  hai>e  tvorked  full-time  since 
I  have  been  16,  have  three  gradu- 
ate degrees,  am  now  a  college 
professor,  and  am  facing  a  retire- 
ment where  I  will  have  no  pen- 
sion and  no  health  care  insur- 
ance other  than  what  I  can  pro- 
vide through  my  own  savings. 

And  a  42-yeai--old  clerical 
worker  tells  us: 

At  my  age,  one  of  my  biggest 
concerns  is  how  I  will  live  when 
I  retire.  No  benefits  makes  it 
hard  after  10  years  at  the  same 
place. 

Looking  more  closely  at  those 
who  do  not  have  pensions,  the 
oldest  and  the  youngest  workers 
are  over-represented:  39.496  are 
young  workers  under  25  years 
of  age,  and  40%  ai"e  55  or  older 
Similar  to  the  findings  on  health 
insui-ance,  part-time  workers  have 
fewer  benefits  than  full-time  work- 
ers: 53.7%  of  part-time  workers 
say  they  have  no  pension,  whereas 
only  1596  of  full-time  workers  have 
this  problem. 

The  links  between  women's 
current  eai-nings  and  their  lack  of 
adequate  retirement  income  for 
later  life  is  dramatically  under- 
scored by  the  fact  that  56%  of 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 


dents who  say  they  have  no  pen- 
sion at  all  earn  $10,000  or  less 
a  year,  and  another  33%  in  this 
income  category  give  their 
pension  plan  negative  ratings. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by 
the  Pension  and  Welfare  Benefits 
Administration  (PWBA),  in  con- 
junction with  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  provides 
a  useful  context  for  the  findings 
from  Working  Women  Count!. 
There  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  the  percentage  of 
women  with  pensions  over  the  last 
20  years— ft-om  38%  in  1972  to 
48%  in  1993 — ^while  men's  cover- 
age has  declined  over  the  sanie 
period.-' 

The  PWBA  study  asks, 
"whether  women's  pension  cover- 
age has  increased  because 
women's  jobs  are  getting  better  or 
because  women  are  getting  better 
jobs?"  By  examining  the  factors 
which  determine  the  adequacy'  of 
retirement  income — earnings, 
hours  worked,  job  tenure,  industry 
and  firm  size — it  becomes  evident 
that  women's  pension  coverage 
has  increased  because  some 
women  have  better  jobs.  Some 
women  have  access  to  full-time 
jobs  with  higher  earnings,  longer 
tenure,  in  larger  firms,  and  so  on. 
However,  many  "women's  jobs" 
have  not  gotten  better,  and 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents are  worried  about  their 
retii'ement. 

As  pension  benefits  for  men 
decline  and  women  continue  to 
live  longer  than  men,  the  need  for 
adequate  pension  coverage  for 
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women,  including  reasonable 
employer  contributions,  will  only 
become  more  critical. 

Vacation  and  Sick  Leave 

Paid  vacation  and  sick  days  ai^e  two 
additional  benefits  that  have  histor- 
ically been  an  important  part  of  an 
employee's  written  or  unwritten 
contract  with  her  or  his  employer 
However,  there  is  evidence  that 
these  benefits  are  deteriorating.-" 

When  Working  Women 
Count!  respondents  evaluate  their 
sick  leave  benefits,  26.5%  give  neg- 
ative ratings  to  their  employers' 
sick  leave  policy,  and  13.5%  say 
they  have  no  sick  leave  at  all.  Some 
groups  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented among  those  with  no  sick 
leave.  These  include  women  over 
55  years  of  age  (24.2%  have  no  sick 
leave),  women  who  work  part-time 
(29%  have  no  sick  leave)  and  those 
earning  less  than  $10,000  a  year 
(31%  have  no  sick  leave). 

When  respondents  rate  their 
vacation  benefits,  25%  rate  their 
vacation  time  negatively  and  an 
additional  10%  say  they  have  no 
vacation  at  all.  This  is  a  bigger 
problem  for  women  in  low-wage 
jobs  generally,  and  a  particular 
problem  for  women  in  blue  collar 
occupations,  45.7%  of  whom  say 
they  have  either  no  vacation  or 
inadequate  vacation  time.'' 

Work  and  Family  Issues: 
Walking  the  Tigntrope 

For  the  past  25  years,  America  has 
been  embroiled  in  a  debate  about 
whether  the  dramatic  influx  of 
women  into  the  workforce  is  a 
"good  thing"  or  a  "bad  thing" — for 


children,  for  the  family,  for  the 
moral  fabric  of  our  society  Even  as 
women  struggle  to  hold  down 
their  jobs  and  care  for  young  chil- 
dren and  sick  or  elderly  family 
members,  the  debate  rages  on. 
Respondents  say  they  have 
received  little  praise  and  less  glory 
for  their  sacrifices  and  hard  work. 

A  34-year-old  manager  fi-om 
Georgia  writes: 

Being  a  working  woman  is 
like  having  two  full-time  jobs. 
We're  expected  to  be  perfect  in 
both  career  and  taking  care  of 
the  home,  but  without  adequate 
compensation  for  either. 

And  a  42-year-old  mother  of 
three  ft^om  Pennsylvania  says: 

It's  a  never-ending  work- 
load. Most  women  have  'jobs, ' 
not  careers,  because  of  family 
needs.  More  flex-time  and  job 
sharing  is  needed.  Women  are  to 
be  recognized  for  their  contribu- 
tions— not  taken  for  granted. 

Working  women  tell  us  that 
they  feel  tired,  unsupported  and 
unacknowledged  in  the  daily  chal- 
lenge of  being  both  wage  earner 
and  family  caretaker  The  difficulty 
of  balancing  work  and  family  and 
the  problem  of  finding  and  paying 
for  child  care  in  particular,  is  the 
number  one  tiling  respondents 
want  to  tell  the  President  about 
what  it  is  like  to  be  a  working 
woman.  Not  surprisingly  66.5% 
of  women  who  highlight  this 
issue  have  children  at  home 
under  age  18. 

The  work  and  family  dilem- 
mas respondents  most  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
President  fall  into  three  main  cate- 
gories: overall  stress,  shortage  of 


time,  and,  finally,  problems  with 
child  care. 

Stress:  Occupational  Hazard 
of  the  1990's 

America's  working  women  are 
exhausted.  "You  get  up  so  tired 
you  don't  want  to  deal  with  any- 
thing," says  one  respondent.  "You 
don't  want  to  pick  up  the  phone; 
you  don't  want  to  go  out  of  your 
way;  you  don't  want  to  say  hi;  you 
just  want  to  hide." 

A  31 -year-old  sales  worker, 
married  with  one  child,  sums  it  up 
this  way: 

ibu  have  to  be  better  than 
any  males  in  your  job.  You  have 
to  juggle  family  and  work  and 
still  do  better  just  to  prove  you 
are  a  career  person  and  a  moth- 
er. It  puts  a  lot  of  stress  in  your 
We. 

Stress  can  mean  many  differ- 
ent things  and  come  Irom  many 
different  sources.  It  is  striking  that 
when  women  rank  their  problems 
in  the  workplace,  "too  much 
stress"  is  the  number  one  problem 
cited.  This  problem  seems  particu- 
larly prevalent  among  women  in 
their  forties  who  are  highly  educat- 
ed and  hold  high-income  profes- 
sional or  executive/managerial  jobs 
(74%). 

Two  other  subgroups  of 
women  report  higher  levels  of 
stress  than  the  sample  as  a 
whole — single  mothers  and 
women  of  color  Of  the  unmarried 
mothers  with  children  at  hc^me, 
67%  say  they  are  under  "too  much 
stress."  Similarly,  62%  of  women  of 
color  and  66%  of  African  American 
women  say  stress  is  a  major  prob- 
lem in  their  lives. 


"The  juggling  act  is  more 
stressffil  than  people  realize," 
notes  one  woman.  And  a  working 
mother  from  Milwaukee  says: 

Between  balancing  home 
and  work  and  job,  you  always 
feel  like  you  are  doing  four 
things  at  one  time.  You  're  doing 
your  job  but  you're  thinking 
about  what  you  are  going  to 
cook  for  supper  and  who  is 
going  to  pick  up  the  kids. 

The  cjualitative  responses  are 
filled  with  adjectives  like  "hectic," 
"hard,"  "tough,"  and  "rough,"  con- 
veying the  strain  that  many  women 
are  under  as  they  seek  to  provide 
and/or  arrange  care  for  children, 
parents,  in-laws  and  other  relatives. 
And  what  about  taking  care  of 


themselves?  One  respondent  from 
Cleveland,  Ohio  says  the  main 
thing  she  wants  to  tell  the 
President  is,  "I'm  tired!" 

The  Growing  Time  Crunch 

Time  issues  appear  to  be  of  gi"ow- 
ing  importance  to  working 
women,  whether  it  be  for  vacation 
and  personal  sick  leave — as  dis- 
cussed above — or  time  with  new- 
bom  and  adopted  children  and  sick 
relatives.  "It's  like  trying  to  put  on  a 
shoe  two  sizes  too  small,"  says  a 
mother  of  two  from  Texas,  "there's 
not  enough  hours  in  a  day  to  do 
anything  outside  of  working." 

Respondents  tell  us  employers 
are  often  insensitive,  and  even 
punitive,  when  family  health  prob- 


TABLE  7  Stress  and  Leave  Issues 


t 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  SERIOUS  PROBLEM  HIGH  PRIORITY  FOR  CHANGE 

WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN  AT  HOME       "TOO  MUCH  STRESS"  "PAID  LEAVE  TO  CARE  FOR 

NEWBORNS  OR  ILL  RELATIVES" 


0-5  years  old 


62.1 
57.1 
60.5 
57.8 


62.6 

55.0 
40.3 
43.9 
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lems  demand  time  away  from 
work.  As  one  46-year-oId  mother,  a 
clerical  worker  in  Florida,  puts  it: 

Women  need  understanding 
from  their  employers  for  chil- 
dren 's  sickness  and  doctors' 
appointments.  I  was  terminated 
due  to  my  son 's  knee  surgery.  I 
only  missed  one  day  of  work  in 
four  months,  but  I  had  to  leave 
work  for  doctor's  visits  at  3:00 
or  4:00  p.m. 

Women  also  tell  us  that 
employers  ai"e  more  accepting 
when  male  workers  take  time  away 
for  their  families.  A  43-year-old  pro- 
fessional from  New  York  explains: 

When  a  woman  stays  home 
with  a  child  it's  viewed  as  anoth- 
er day  out — non-productive. 
When  a  man  does  it,  he's  viewed 
as  a  'great'  father  and  a  respon- 
sible parent. 

When  Working  Women 
Count!  asked  what  changes 
women  most  wanted  in  their 
workplace,  almost  half  of  the  sam- 


ple (48.4%)  said  "paid  leave  to  care 
for  newborns  or  sick  relatives" 
would  constitute  a  high  priority  for 
change.  The  data  show  that 
women  of  diverse  occupations, 
ages  and  family  situations  support 
expansion  of  family  and  medical 
leave.  Not  surprisingly,  this  policy  is 
most  iiighly  supported  by  women 
with  young  children  and  single 
mothers  with  children  living  at 
home.  (See  Table  7.) 

In  fact,  62.6%  of  mothers  with 
children  under  five,  and  60.6%  of 
single  mothers  support  this  kind  of 
change.  A  36-year-old  clerical  work- 
er with  two  children,  the  youngest 
three  months  old,  wrote  in  the 
margin  of  her  questionnaire  next 
to  paid  leave:  "the  most  important 
issue  in  America!"  In  her  comment 
to  the  President  she  says,  "We  need 
more  time  to  take  cai"e  of  our  chil- 
dren— paid  time.  Having  a  baby 
deserves  much  more  than  just  six 
to  eight  weeks  of  recovery " 


Some  employers  provide  their 
workers  a  certain  amount  of  flexi- 
bility, particularly  in  terms  of  when 
employees  are  allowed  to  start  or 
finish  the  work  day  Among 
Working  Women  Count! 
respondents,  34.8%  name  flexible 
hours  as  a  high  priority  for  change. 
However,  even  those  women  who 
rate  "flexible  schedules"  as  some- 
thing they  like  about  their  jobs  still 
experience  high  levels  of  stress  and 
insuflBcient  time  for  their  families. 

Aside  from  time  needed  for 
famfly  emergencies  and  Ulnesses, 
the  qualitative  responses  to  the 
survey  reveal  many  painful  ramifi- 
cations of  a  growing  time  cnjnch.'' 
As  one  mother  of  two  from  North 
Carolina  says: 

There  are  a  lot  of  women 
out  there  who  work  hard.  I 
worked  so  much  that  my  chil- 
dren would  ask  me  on  the 
phone,  Mom,  are  you  coming 
home  so  we  can  see  you?'  That 
really  hits  home. 


TABLES  Child  Care  Issues 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


WOMEN  WITH  CHILDREN  AT  HOME 

AGES  OF  CHILDREN 


0-5  years  old 

6-12  years  old 

13-18  years  old 

No  children  at  home 


SERIOUS  PROBLEM  PRIORITY  FOR  CHANGE 

"HARD  TO  FIND       "INFORMATION  AND  SUPPORT  FOR 

OUAUTY  CHILD  CARE"  CHILD  AND  DEPENDENT  CARE 


55.8 

31.9 

10.8 

8.4 


52.6 
31.4 
17.8 
17.0 


A  45-year-old  mcjther  from 
Washington  State,  who  works  in  a 
clerical  job,  says: 

I'd  like  more  time  away 
from  work  for  family  respotisibil- 
ities  and  for  the  children  and  for 
their  school  work.  (Translated 
from  Vietnamese.) 

As  a  professional  from 
Pennsylvania  sums  it  up,  "The 
work  day  does  not  end  at  5:00 
p.m.  for  women.  Responsibilities 
continue  throughout  evenings  and 
weekends.  Most  working  women 
are  exhausted." 

Child  Care:  Inaccessible 
and  Unaffordable 

The  facts  ai"e  irrefutable:  never  has 
the  number  of  women  with  young 
children  in  the  workforce  been 
higher  Sixty-seven  percent  of 
women  with  children  under  18  are 
working  or  seeking  employment: 
this  includes  54%  of  mothers  with 
children  under  three,  58%  of 
mothers  with  children  under  six, 
and  75%  of  mothers  with  school- 
age  children." 

It  is  significant  that  the  need 
for  a  rational,  affordable  qualit)' 
child  care  system  is  cited  by 
women  who  ;u'e  not  yet  pai'ents  or 
whose  children  are  already  grown. 
'Although  it  doesn't  affect  me,  1 
believe  child  care  for  working 
women  is  die  biggest  issue,"  writes 
a  46-year-old  manager  from 
California  who  employs  23 
women.  And  a  woman  from 
Oregon,  who  has  two  grown  chil- 
dren, two  foster  teenagers  and  one 
grandchild,  sav^s: 

Child  care  is  a  disgrace  in 
this  country.  On  the  one  hand, 
it's  too  expensive  for  many 


women  considering  their  salaries, 
on  the  other  hand  it  does  not  pro- 
vide the  child  care  proinder  a 
decent  wage.  Locating  good  child 
care  is  a  nightmare. 

Child  care  remains  a  particular 
problem  for  women  with  young 
children.  Well  over  half  (55.8%)  of 
women  with  children  age  five  and 
under  say  "finding  affordable  cMd 
care"  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
36.3%  say  it  is  their  "most  serious" 
or  a  "very  serious"  problem  at  work. 
In  addition,  52.6%  of  mothers  witli 
children  age  five  and  under  say  that 
"information  about  or  support  for 
child  care  or  other  kinds  of  depen- 
dent cai"e"  is  a  liigli  priority  on  their 
list  of  changes  for  a  better  workplace. 
(See  Table  8.) 

In  their  comments  to  President 
Clinton  about  child  care,  women 
across  income  and  occupation 
groups  articulate  problems  with 
aftbrdability  A  single  mother  from 
Illinois,  who  works  as  a  clerical 
worker,  explains: 

Working  moms  already  have 
limited  time  on  their  hands,  but 
when  they  feel  like  they're 
searching  for  a  needle  in  a 
haystack  when  it  comes  to  child 
care  it  can  be  a  real  hassle.  The 
way  things  are  set  up,  you  either 
make  too  much  for  state  pro- 
grams or  private  day  care  is  well 
out  of  reach. 

Afifordabifit)'  is  a  pai'ticular 
problem  for  women  in  low-wage 
jobs.  In  fact,  58%  of  low-income 
respondents  with  young  children 
express  concern  with  finding 
affordable  cliild  care."  As  one 
working  mother  of  two  firom 
South  Carolina  says,  "My  pay  is 


inadequate  for  a  woman  with 
responsibilities.  Child  care  is  too 
expensive  for  these  salaries  to 
afford." 

Not  only  do  low-wage  workers 
have  more  difficulty  paying  for 
child  care,  they  also  tend  to  have 
less  flexibility  on  the  job — making 
their  lives  doubly  difficult.  The 
questionnaire  results  confu-m  that 
family-friendly  work  policies  are  far 
more  accessible  to  women  who 
are  executives  and  managers  than 
to  women  who  work  in  low-wage 
occupations.  On  the  one  hand, 
63.1%  of  women  who  work  as 
executives  or  managers  rate  their 
jobs  as  "Excellent"  or  "Good"  in 
"support  for  family  responsibili- 
ties." On  the  other  hand,  only 
42.1%  of  women  who  work  in  low- 
wage  blue  coOar  jobs  say  they  have 
"Excellent"  or  "Good"  support  for 
family  responsibilities,  and  49%  of 
these  women  say  they  do  not  have 
adequate  support. 

Family  support  is  both  a  mat- 
ter of  polic-\'  and  how  policy  is  put 
into  practice.  Tlie  difference  in 
how  employers  regard  men's  and 
women's  lives  outside  of  work  is 
highlighted  by  this  comment  from 
a  working  mother  who  is  a  retail 
worker  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri: 

If  you've  got  a  big  ball  game 
to  play  tonight  and  the  team 
needs  you,  it's  'Oh,  don't  bother 
to  come  in,  we'll  get  somebody 
to  come  in  for  you.'  But  you 
come  in  and  tell  them  you  've  got 
babysitting  problems,  that  your 
mother's  in  a  home  and  you 
need  to  be  there  to  authorize 
some  special  treatment.  Well, 
they  can 't  do  that!  We're  sup- 
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TABLE  9  Training  Issues 


DEMOGRAPHIC 
CHARACTERISTICS 


AGE 

Under  25 
25-54 

55  and  over 

RACE/ETHMICITY 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

HOURS  WORKED 

Part-time 
(under  35) 

Full-time 
(35  and  over) 

OCCUPATIONS* 

Professional, 
Managerial 

Technical 

Low-wage 
white  collar 

Low-wage 
blue  collar 


SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

"DO  NOT  HAVE  SKILLS 

TO  GET  BETTER  JOB." 


19.7 
20.6 
16.8 


17.8 
37.3 
22.9 


21.0 
17.5 


8.1 
22.0 

23.1 

35.9 


HIGH  PRIORITY  FOR 

CHANGE  "ON-THE-JOB 

TRAINING." 


51.2 
54.4 
35.6 


50.0 
59.3 
60.7 


42.2 
54.9 


49.2 
64.0 

52.6 

48.1 


♦OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES:  THE  FOLLOWING  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  CAT- 
EGORY—PROFESSIONAIVMANAGERIAL:  EXECUTIVES  OR  MANAGERS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS; 
TECHNICAL:  TECHNICIANS;  LOW-WAGE  WHITE  COLLAR:  CLERICAL,  SALES,  AND  SERVICES; 
LOW-WAGE  BLUE  COLLAR:  OPERATORS/FABRICATORS,  CRAFT/REPAIR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 
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posed  to  upset  the  whole  store 
because  of  your  problems?' 

It  is  significant  that  women 
with  and  without  children  living  at 
home  feel  similariy  about  the  lack 
of  support  for  family  responsibili- 
ties in  their  workplaces.  This 
underscores  the  fact  that  women 
at  all  Stages  of  life,  and  in  all  family 
situations,  shoulder  a  large  portion 
of  family  care  giving.  Support  for 
family  responsibilities  is  as  much 
an  issue  for  a  single  woman  who 
misses  work  to  take  care  of  an 
invalid  parent  as  it  is  for  a  married 
mother  who  must  stay  home  with 
a  sick  ciiild. 

In  sum.  Working  Women 
Count!  respondents  tell  us  they 
ai"e  stressed  and  tired.  They  tell  us 
they  are  short  on  time  and  short 
on  funds  to  pay  for  the  dependent 
care  they  need  for  their  families. 
And  they  suggest  that  balancing 
work  and  family  is  not  simply  a  dif- 
ficult juggling  act,  it  is  more  like  a 
perilous  liigh  wire  act.  They  are 
constantly  walking  a  tightrope 
between  home  and  work  with  little 
or  no  safety  net  below  them. 

Valuing  Women  and 
Women's  Work:  Equal 
Opportunity  and  Beyond 

Underlying  all  the  findings  of 
Working  Women  Count!  is 
women's  fi.indamental  belief  that 
theii"  work — both  on  the  job  ;tnd 
in  the  home — is  consistendy 
undervalued  and  minimized.  This 
counters  their  own  perception  that 
they  possess  valuable  skills,  do 
important  work,  and  seek  out 
opportunities  for  education  and 
training. 


As  a  40-year-old  professional 
from  Kansas  writes: 

/  have  worked  so  hard,  com- 
ing from  being  a  single  mother 
without  a  high  school  diploma 
to  putting  myself  through  my 
MPA.  I've  gained  knowledge  atui 
skills  that  I'm  not  allowed  to  use 
because  I  have  to  step  back  and 
let  the  men  in  the  organization 
shine  or  I  get  trounced.  It's 
shocking  and  disappointing  to 
have  worked  so  hard  and  arrive 
at  this. 

The  contradiction  between 
women's  aspirations  for  advance- 
ment and  the  roadblocks  they 
encounter  on  account  of  their  gen- 
der and  race  are  illuminated  by 
respondents'  views  on  four  issues: 
training,  promotions,  discrimina- 
tion and  respect. 

Skill  Building: 
Opportunities  for  Uraining 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents agree  on  two  major  points 
about  training.  First,  they  value  the 
opportunity  to  learn  new  things. 
Second,  more  than  50%  of  respon- 
dents, across  varying  levels  of  edu- 
cation, support  "on-the-job  train- 
ing opportunities  to  learn  new 
skills"  as  their  number  three  over- 
fill priority  for  workplace  change. 
The  response  intensifies  in  particu- 
lar educational  and  occupational 
categories.  Sixr\'-four  percent  of 
women  in  technical  jobs  want 
more  on-the-job  training,  and 
65.2%  of  women  of  color  who 
have  no  college  degree  cite  this 
as  a  high  priority'  for  change. 
(See  Table  9.) 


In  addition,  7196  of  unmai-ried 
mothers  with  children  at  home  say 
this  is  very  important  to  them, 
underscoring  the  heavy  financial 
responsibilities  shouldered  by  sin- 
gle mothers  and  their  strong 
desire  to  obtain  better  jobs. 

When  asked  to  rate  their  prob- 
lems on  the  job,  20%  of  all  respon- 
dents cite  "not  having  skills  to  get 
a  better  job"  as  a  serious  problem. 
The  extent  of  the  problem  magni- 
fies for  particular  sub-groups. 
While  only  17.7%  of  white  women 
think  their  skills  present  a  barrier 
to  advancement,  33%  of  women  of 
color  see  it  as  a  serious  problem. 
In  addition,  32.8%  of  women  with 
a  high  school  diploma  or  less  edu- 
cation and  50%  of  women  of  color 
with  this  level  of  education  identify 
their  lack  of  skills  as  a  serious 
problem. 

These  findings  reinforce  the 
negative  ratings  women  of  color 
and  women  with  low-income  and 


educational  levels  give  their  cur- 
rent jobs  with  respect  to  on-the- 
job  training  opportunities. 

Working  Women  Count! 
respondents  also  identify'  some 
common  problems  with  training. 
Many  women  say  they  do  not  have 
access  to  the  training  they  need.  A 
36-year-old  clerical  worker  fi^om 
Maryland  puts  it  this  way: 

I'd  like  to  see  more  women 
excel  in  their  careers  by  being 
given  the  appropriate  classes  to 
excel  Too  many  women  I've  spo- 
ken to  just  exist  in  a  'job'  [...j  no 
hope  for  advancement. 

Other  women  find  that  once 
they  have  gotten  training,  there  are 
not  enough  skilled  jobs  a\ailable. 
This  experience  is  described  by  a 
clerical  worker  fi^om  Colorado: 

When  I  go  for  interviews, 
they  would  look  at  my  resume 
and  say  well  you're  too  quali- 
fied, you  have  too  much  experi- 
ence, you  have  too  much  educa- 
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Hon,  why  do  you  want  to  do  a 
secretarial  job? 

A  woman  in  her  mid-twenties 
from  New  Mexico  relates  this  story: 

/  am  an  educated  woman 
who  has  a  bachelor's  degree 
from  a  private  Eastern  college.  I 
was  an  excellent  student  and  a 
leader  on  campus.  I  cannot  fitid 
a  real  job.  I  am  working  retail 
for  a  living,  making  $6.50  an 
hour  (...]  and  feel  fortunate  to 
have  found  this  job.  I  have  no 
health  insurance,  no  car  insur- 
ance [...].  I  comfort  myself  that 
at  least  I  am  not  living  at  home 
with  my  parents. 

Many  women  spend  precious 
personal  or  family  income  on  voca- 
tional training  or  college  and  ques- 
tion whether  this  was  a  wise  invest- 
ment. A  young  woman  from 
Duluth,  Minnesota  who  has  a 
bachelor's  degiree  and  works  in  a 


sales  position  for  under  $10,000  a 
year  enclosed  a  hand-written  letter 
with  her  questionnaire.  She  writes: 

Lately  I  have  been  told  that 
unemployment  is  down.  I  think 
if  we  take  a  closer  look  we 
would  see  that  people  who  have 
suffered  long-term  unemploy- 
ment are  finally  breaking  down 
and  taking  jobs  that  are  beneath 
them.  The  phenomenon  of  under- 
employment is  on  the  rise.  Part- 
time  and  temporary  positions 
seem  to  be  all  there  is  for  my 
generation. 

These  comments  reflect  many 
women's  concern  about  the  grow- 
ing number  of  contingent  jobs 
with  little  or  no  job  security  and 
few,  if  any,  benefits  or  training 
opportunities.  Contingent  employ- 
ment includes  temporary  workers, 
voluntaiy  and  involuntary  pan- 
time  workers,  leased  workers  and 
those  who  are  self-employed. 


Women  are  disproportionately  rep- 
resented in  some  sectors  of  die 
contingent  workforce,  comprising 
two-thirds  of  part-time  workers  and 
three-fifths  of  temporary  workers. '' 

Persistence  of  Discrimination 

As  women  have  entered  the  work- 
force in  record  numbers,  some 
workplaces  have  begun  to  change 
in  response.  However,  many 
women  feel  that  the  pace  of 
change  has  not  been  fast  enough 
and  that  they  continue  to  experi- 
ence unfair  treatment  because  of 
their  gender,  age  and/or  race.  A  36- 
year-old  woman  from  New  York 
writes: 

It  is  frustrating  to  be  half  of 
the  world's  population  and  still 
be  treated  like  a  minority. 
Harassment  is  alive,  both  subtle 
and  overt.  In  a  roomfidl  of  exec- 
utives, the  woman  will  always  be 
asked  to  answer  the  phone  if  the 
secretary  goes  to  the  washroom. 

And  an  older  woman  from  the 
West  Coast  says: 

Being  female  atid  over  55 
means  the  end  of  promotional 
opportunities.  No  real  inroads 
have  been  made  in  overcoming 
age  discrimination  in  the  work- 
force. 

A  27-year-old  secretary  from 
Rierto  Rico  writes: 

Working  women  are  often- 
times more  responsible,  efficient 
and  hard  working  than  men. 
But,  as  long  as  we  live  in  a 
world  dominated  by  men,  we 
won 't  be  able  to  demonstrate 
this,  because  we're  not  allowed 
to.  (Translated  from  Spanish.) 

Wlien  responcients  were 
asked  whether  they  had  ever  lost  a 
jc:)b  or  promotion  because  of  their 
sex  or  race,  the  data  show  that 


TABLE  10  Equal  Opportunity  Issues 


3GRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

SERIOUS  PROBLEM 

"HAVE  LOST  A  JOB 

BECAUSE  OF  MY  RACE  OR  SEX" 

HIGH  PRIORITY  FOR  CHANGE 

"INSURING  EQUAL 

OPPORTUNITY" 

ACE 

Under  25 

12.8 

52.4 

25-54 

17.9 

53.1 

55  and  over 

6.8 

36.9 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 

14.2 

49.5 

Black 

28.0 

61.0 

Hispanic 

23.0 

52.5 

HOURS  WORKED 

Part-time 

(under  35) 

14.1 

43.4 

Full-time 

(35  and  over) 

18.8 

48.5 

OCCUPATIONS* 

Professional, 

Managerial 

18.7 

47.7 

Technical 

20.0 

50.0 

Low-wage  white  collar 

14.1 

52.3 

Low-wage  blue  collar 

17.0 

54.7 

♦OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES:  THE  FOLLOWING  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  CATEGORY— 
PROFESSIONAiyMANAGERIAL:  EXECUTIVES  OR  MANAGERS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS:  TECHNICAL:  TECHNI- 
CIANS, LOW-WAGE  WHITE  COLLAR:  CLERICAL,  SALES,  AND  SERVICES;  LOW-WAGE  BLUE  COLLAR: 
OPERATORS/FABRICATORS,  CRAFT/REPAIR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 
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women  of  color  have  experienced 
this  at  nearly  twice  the  rate  that 
white  women  have.  For  example, 
28%  of  African  American  respcin- 
dents  say  they  have  been  discrimi- 
nated against  on  the  basis  of  their 
sex  or  race  or  both,  while  14.2%  of 
white  women  report  this  kind  of 
discrimination. 

Despite  the  fad  that  women 
of  color  experience  discrimina- 
tiou  because  of  their  race  as  well 
as  their  gender,  both  white  wotven 
and  womerj  of  color  consider 
"insuring  equal  opportunity"  as  a 
high  priority  for  change  in  the 
workplace. 

This  is  the  number  four 
change  that  all  respondents, 
including  50%  of  white  women 
and  61%  of  women  of  color — from 
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a  cross-section  of  income  levels 
and  occupational  groups — ^want  to 
see  in  the  workplace.  Lack  of  equal 
pay  and  opportunity  is  the  number 
three  issue  respondents  from 
diverse  backgrounds  want  to 
bring  to  the  President's  attention. 
(See  Table  10.) 

Promotion:  Too  Few 
Opportunities  for  Advancement 
Working  Women  Count.'  respon- 
dents tell  us  that  although  affirma- 
tive action  policies  and  other  civil 
rights  laws  have  opened  some  new 
doors  for  women,  once  women 
step  inside  it  is  difficult  to  step  up. 

A  bio-medical  technician  in 
her  thirties  from  Massachusetts 
explains  it  this  way: 


/  strongly  feel  that  women 
are  still  unjustly  paid  less  than 
men  for  performing  equivalent 
Jobs.  I  personally  have  three  chil- 
dren at  home,  pay  for  child  care, 
and  work  Just  as  many  hours 
with  Just  as  much  dedication  as 
my  male  peers.  I  often  feel 
though,  that  I  am  overlooked  for 
advancement,  travel,  etc. 
because  I  am  perceived  by  tmm- 
agement first  as  a  'mom '  who 
shouldn  t  leave  her  family,  and 
am  therefore  overlooked  without 
being  given  a  chance  to  make 
that  decision  myself  A  major 
frustration. 

Wlien  asked  to  evaluate  their 
current  job,  respondents  give  "abil- 
ity to  advance"  the  highest  nega- 
tive ratings.  Almost  half  the  sample 
(46.6%)  say  they  have  little  or  no 
ability  to  advance,  and  an  addition- 
al 14.2%  say  that  advancement 
does  not  apply  to  them  in  their  job 
situations — ^bringing  the  total  who 
feel  they  cannot  advance  to  60.8%. 
Women  in  low-wage  blue  collar 
jobs  feel  this  even  more  keenly: 
68.6%  feel  they  have  litde  or  no 
opportunity  to  advance,  as  do  70% 
of  women  in  technical  jobs.  Part- 
time  and  low-wage  workers  say 
they  are  particularly  "stuck" — 
22.6%  of  women  who  work  less 
than  35  hours  a  week,  and  22%  of 
women  who  earn  less  than 
$10,000  a  year,  marked  "None"  by 
"ability'  to  advance." 

Comments  on  this  problem 
come  fi-om  women  at  all  levels.  As 
a  clerical  worker  from  Denver 
explains: 

In  our  company  the  women 
are  promoted  to  a  certain  level, 
say  supervisor/manager,  but 
when  it  comes  to  Directors,  VPs, 
Presidents,  it's  all  white  males 
And  women  get  to  a  certain  level 


and  then  they  always  stop.  I 
think  we  have  one  women  VP 
and  22  white  males. 

Tlie  open-ended  responses 
include  numerous  references  to 
the  "glass  ceiling"  anci  other  barri- 
ers that  women  have  experienced. 
As  a  woman  from  Minnesota,  who 
works  in  an  managerial  position, 
says: 

The  glass  ceiling  does  not 
even  have  a  crack  in  it  American 
corporations  have  no  intention  of 
giving  access  to  senior  positions 
or  Board  memberships  in  num- 
bers past  one  or  two. 

Meanwhile,  a  32-year-old 
union  member  from  Ohio  quips,  "I 
have  a  sore  head  from  the  glass 
ceiling." 

Respect  on  the  Job 
Working  Women  Count!  respon- 
dents tell  us  they  are  still  not  being 
treated  as  equals  and  that  this  is 
not  simply  a  matter  of  pay,  benefits 
or  promotion.  The  following  com- 
ment from  a  39-  year-old  single 
mother  of  two  is  very  telling:  "No 
one  listens  to  the  people  who  do 
the  job.  Just  the  ones  who  make 
the  rules.  Give  the  working 
woman  some  respect." 

Women  tell  us  that  no  matter 
how  hard  they  work,  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  hard  enough.  As  one 
24-year-old  college  graduate  from 
Wisconsin  put  it,  "Working  women 
are  expected  to  be  as  responsible 
and  committed  to  their  work  as 
men,  but  the\'  are  not  financially  or 
socially  reinforced  or  commended 
for  their  contributions." 

Many  responses  are  summed 
up  in  one  woman's  appeal:  "Just 
give  us  some  credit!" 

Respcjnses  to  several  c|ues- 
tions  on  desired  changes  in  the 
workplace  illuminate  the  impor- 


tance Working  Women  Count! 

respondents  attach  to  these  issues. 
For  example,  a  proposed  change 
that  would  "give  employees  more 
responsibility  for  how  they  do  their 
jobs"  received  high  priority  ratings 
from  half  of  the  sample.  This  level 
of  support  increases  slightly  in  the 
responses  of  certain  groups.  For 
example,  55%  of  young  workers 
under  25  years,  and  52%  of  low- 
wage  white  collar  workers — many 
of  whom  shoulder  enormous 
responsibilities  in  nanning  an 
office,  store  or  restaurant,  without 
much  acknowledgment  from  their 
supervisors — say  this  would  be  an 
important  change. 

In  their  comments  to 
President  Clinton,  women  workers 
say  repeatedly,  in  many  different 
ways,  that  they  want  to  work  in  an 
environment  where  their  ability  to 
do  the  job  is  the  basis  for  how  they 
are  treated  by  supervisors  and  co- 
workers alike.  One  respondent, 
who  works  in  sales  in  California, 
proposes  the  following  solution: 

Have  a  respect  program  for 
everyone.  We  need  a  checks  and 
balances  committee  in  each  state 
in  each  company.  A  group  of 
people  from  different  races  and 
backgrounds  to  make  sure 
women  are  treated  fairly  in 
every  way. 

The  comment  of  a  43-year-old 
saleswoman  from  Illinois  sums  it 
up,  "Males  still  dominate  the  work 
world."  Working  Women  Count! 
respondents  tell  us  this  is  not  the 
way  the  worid  of  work  should  be. 
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V.  CONCLUSIONS:  MAKING  WORKING  WOMEN  COUNT 
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Working  Women  Count!  throws 
the  problems  and  the  hopes  of 
America's  working  women — nearly 
half  of  our  entire  workforce — into 
shaip  focus. 

Working  Women  Count! 
respondents  care  about  the  qi<a/i- 
t\>  of  the  Jobs  available  to  them. 
They  care  about  the  quality  of  the 
work  ejwironment  in  the  offices, 
factories,  stores  and  hospitals 
where  they  labor.  Tliey  care  about 
the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  their  families,  co-workers  and 
communities.  They  care  about 
equality  and  dignity. 

Tliere  is  a  dramatic  level  of 
agreement  among  all  Working 
Women  Count!  respondents 
about  what  their  problems  ai"e  and 
what  needs  to  change.  Women 
want  decent  pay  and  benefits,  sup- 
port for  their  family  responsibilities 
at  different  stages  of  life,  and  to  be 
treated  witli  fijndamental  faii-ness 
and  respect. 

This  is  partly  a  matter  of  dol- 
lars and  cents,  in  their  paychecks 
and  their  benefits  packages.  It  is 
also  a  matter  of  enforcing  the  laws 
that  guarantee  equal  treatment, 
improving  the  quality  and  out- 
comes of  training  programs,  and 
working  to  increase  the  supply  of 
"better  jobs. " 

Finally  there  is  a  need  to  chal- 
lenge, and  change,  deeply  held 
views  about  women  and  the  value 
of  their  work.  A  46-year-old  clerical 
worker  from  Illinois  reflects  the 
array  of  concerns  respondents 
have  about  negative  attitudes 
toward  women  workers: 

I  am,  a  married  woman  with 
no  children  and  love  my  job.  I 
know  that  working  women  with 
children  need  better  help  with 
child  care  etc.  For  myself  I  really 
would  like  to  see  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  my  male  co-workers 
with  regard  to  women.  Many  of 


us  are  typecast  as  not  really  hav- 
ing anything  worthwhile  to  con- 
tribute to  a  project.  Male  chau- 
vinism is  alive  and  well  here! 
There  are  too  many  males  in  top 
jobs — improvement  in  the  pro- 
motion of  women  is  really  need- 
ed. Give  us  a  chance! 

Many  of  the  problems  women 
shared  with  us  ai"e  also  issues  for 
working  men.  While  some  of  the 
obstacles  respondents  wrote  about 
stem  from  discrimination,  others 
reflect  the  trend  toward  a  work- 
force aaxious  about  job  insecurity 
declining  benefits,  and  stagnant 
wages.  Tlie  stresses  on  working 
families  affect  all  family  members 
and,  likewise,  the  remedies  stand 
to  benefit  all. 

Solutions  must  come  from 
many  quarters.  Positive  change  will 
require  a  cooperative  effort,  and 
the  imaginations  and  talents  of 
m;iny  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. Sixteen  hundred  partners 
joined  the  Women's  Bureau  in  tliis 
effort  out  of  a  shared  concern  and 
desire  to  understand  what  working 
women  care  about.  Now  each  of 
us — government,  business,  unions, 
grassroots  organizations  and  the 
media — has  an  important  role  to 
play  And  we  can  each  begin  by  dis- 
cussing these  issues  with  our  own 
co-workers,  our  own  community 
organizations,  and  our  own  fami- 
lies. We  must  build  the  consensus 
documented  in  this  report  into  a 
national  consensus  for  change. 

Our  challenge?  To  build  a 
workplace  culture  that  fiilly  and 
fairly  values  women  as  ecjual  piut- 
ners  in  American  life. 


APPENDIX  A     METHODOLOGY 


Development  of  the 
Instrument 

In  the  faU  of  1993,  tlie  Women's 
Bureau  contracted  with  the  firm  of 
Mellman  Lazarus  Lake  to  conduct 
focus  groups  with  women  and 
men  around  the  country  to  uncov- 
er their  main  areas  of  concern 
about  their  jobs  and  the  economy. 
The  themes  extracted  from  the 
focus  groups  served  as  a  basis  for 
designing  the  Working  Women 
Count!  questionnaire.  Exactly  the 
same  questionnaire  was  used  for 
the  scientific  sui"vey  and  the  popu- 
lar survey,  except  that  the  scientific 
survey  added  a  question  on  union 
membership. 

The  Scientific  Sample 

The  Women's  Bureau  conducted  a 
telephone  survey,  with  a  scientifi- 
cally selected  random  sample.  The 
sample,  selected  from  a  random 
digit  dial  fi:ame,  consisted  of  1,200 
adult  working  women  who  are 
representative  of  working  women 
nationwide,  according  to  general 
demographic  characteristics,  such 
as  occupation,  income,  education, 
age,  race  and  etlinicity,  and  region. 
The  sample  has  a  95%  confidence 
level,  with  a  margin  of  error  of  +/- 
5%.  The  sample  frame  was  con- 
structed by  Survey  Sampling  of 
Fairfield,  Connecticut,  and  the  tele- 
phone sui"vey  beginning  with  a 
small  pilot  study,  was  conducted  by 
Share  Systems  of  Somerville, 
Massachusetts  between  June  2  and 
22,  1994.  Women's  Bureau  staff 
analyzed  the  data  using  the 
Statistical  Package  for  the  Social 
Sciences  (SPSS). 

The  sample  closely  matched 
national  statistics  provided  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Census 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
except  in  the  area  of  earned 
income.  For  this  variable,  the  data 


were  weighted  to  achieve  figures 
for  low-income  women  and  their 
families  resembling  national  statis- 
tics. For  tabulations  involvijig  other 
demographic  variables,  the  results 
are  unweighted.  For  purposes  of 
this  report,  the  numeric  results 
referred  to  in  the  text  are  from  the 
scientific  random  sample,  unless 
otherwise  specified.  The  scientific 
sample  was  also  used  to  identify 
major  themes  in  the  qualitative 
material.  Utilizing  these  themes, 
supporting  quotations  have  been 
culled  fi^om  both  the  popular  and 
scientific  samples,  as  well  as  ft"om 
transcripts  of  Working  Women 
Count!  events  held  between  May 
and  August  1994. 

The  Popular  Sample 

The  questionnaires  distributed 
through  the  Working  Women 

Count!  partners  were  returned  to 
the  Women's  Bureau  via 
Researchable  of  Vienna,  "Virginia. 
This  firm  kept  an  overall  tally  of 
questionnaires  from  the  popular 
sample  and  provided  the  smaller 
samples  discussed  below.  The  total 
number  of  questionnaires  used  to 
construct  the  popular  sample  was 
188,703,  wliich  was  the  number 
received  by  August  31,  1994. 
Completed  questionnaires 
received  after  that  date  were 
counted,  but  not  included  for 
analysis. 

The  popular  sample  was  ana- 
lyzed in  two  ways.  First,  a  random 
sample  of  1,000  to  1,500  was 
selected  from  each  of  six  partner 
groupings:  businesses,  labor 
unions,  national/state/local  organi- 
zations, on-line  services,  media  and 
Fedei"al  agencies.  Questionnaires 
were  selected  according  to  an 
interval  method  using  multiple  ran- 
dom starting  points.  The  only  excep>- 
tion  to  this  method  was  tlie  on-line 
sei"vices,  which  delivered  tlieir 
results  by  computer  The  data  were 


reviewed  to  compare  the  demo- 
graphic profile  of  each  group  to 
national  statistics,  and  to  compare 
the  self-seleaed  respondents'  views 
on  the  issues  to  the  views  of  respon- 
dents in  the  scientific  sample. 

Second,  a  single  popular  sam- 
ple was  created  by  aggregating  the 
sub-samples  in  proportion  to  the 
totals  of  each  parmer  grouping  in 
the  total  universe  of  responses 
received  from  the  public.  When 
the  report  refers  to  a  total  from  the 
"popular  sample"  it  is  referring  to 
this  aggregate  weighted  sample. 
The  results  of  this  aggregate  sam- 
ple regarding  the  issues  raised  by 
the  survey  were  analyzed  and  com- 
pared to  the  results  of  the  scientif- 
ic sample. 
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"    APPENDIX  B     THE  WORKING  WOMEN  COUNT!  QUESTIONNAIRE 


WORKING  WOMEN  COUNT! 

A  NATIONAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Sponsored  by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Deportment  of  Labor 

and 


Todoy,  58  million  women  hold  poid  jobs  in  Amerito.  This  is  the 
largest  numbet  of  working  women  in  oui  history  —  and  the  number 
continues  to  grow. 

It  you're  one  of  these  women,  the  Women's  Bureau  at  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  wants  to  know  whot  you  think  obout 
your  job  —  how  lo  moke  it  better. 

Pleose  answer  this  questionnoire  and  return  rl  lo  the  oddress 


ot  right.  We'H  give  the  results  right  to  the  President  ond  Congress  so 
they'll  know  whot  isajes  ore  important  to  you. 
As  0  working  womon,  your  voice  counts! 
Thanks  for  your  help 

A^^  U.S.  DEPARTMEKT  OF  LABOR 
w^  Robert  B.  Reich,  Secretory 
V^    Koren  Nussbaum,  Director,  Women's  Bureau 


Please  return  this  queslionnoire  to: 


I.  Would  you  describe  your  moin  worlt  for  pay  as: 

L  Oencol/support  (seaetoty,  receptionist,  dencol  supervisor, 
computer  operotor,  stock  derit,  insurance  investigator) 

D  Craft/repair  (mechanic,  electrical/eledronic  repoir, 
plumber,  painter) 

D  Executive  or  manager  (finondol  manager,  buyer, 
moriteting  monoger,  occountont.  ouditor) 

L  Fomiing,  forestry,  or  fishing 

L  Homemoker 


Operator/iobricator  (mochine  operotor,  pockoging  machine 

operator 
i  I  Professionol  (teocher,  lowyer,  scientist,  doctor,  RN) 
_i  Soles  (sales  supervisor,  coshier,  soles  representohve) 
Li  Service  (security,  childcare,  food  service,  heolth  aid, 

hairdresser) 
D  Technicol  (LPN,  computer  programmer,  legol  ossistont,  dentol 

hygienist) 
n  Tronspoilatian  (motor  vehicle  operator,  tractor  operator) 


9.  If  you  could  tell  President  Qinlon  one  thing  about  what  it's 
like  lo  be  a  working  womon,  what  would  it  be? 


2.  How  mony  paid  jobs  do  you  hove?_ 


3.  How  mony  hours  a  week  do  you  work  for  pay?_ 


4.  The  rfiings  you  like  most  obout  your  job  are  (check  up  to  3): 

z  I  get  poid  well 

D I  hove  good  benefits 

D  My  hours  ore  flexible 

r.  I  have  job  training  opportunities 

r  I  hove  the  authonty  I  need  to  get  the  |ob  done 

L"  ■  My  |ob  is  secure 


■  :  I  am  productive 

.J  I  enjoy  the  company  of  my  ccworiters 

o  I  bm  new  things 

o  I  like  whot  I  do 

a  I  Kke  woridng  as  part  of  a  team 

D  Other 


10.  What  is  your  age?. 


]  I .  Who!  is  the  highest  level  of  education  you've  completed? 
less  than  high  school 

:    high  school  diplomo  or  GEO 

,    some  college  or  technicol  school 

n  A«  „„„  «i .(,-  («ii«uri„n  icrM«  n  nrnkiom  ■  '  ^'^^^^^  ^egrce  (e.g.  ossodote  or  badielot) 

5.  Are  ony  ot  ttie  tollowinq  issues  o  problem  ^  j  .  j  ,  j  i  i  ,,c  ii>  ourn 
I  _,  Lifii  u  L-Hk-,  ,.„■-..,  A  Id.  .L  „  ^postgroduae degree  eg  medico ,  aw, MS, MA, PhD) 
for  you  01  work?  [It  so,  checkoff  how  serious                    Oneofrhe     very        swnewtiot  notveiy     noioioii       Dotsn  ^^            a     >  s 

oproblemilis.  If  not,  check  DOtSHTAPm):  mosisenous      serious       serious       serious       serious  *PfiT 

I  don't  gel  paid  what  I  think  my  |ob  is  worth        —      —      —      —      —         —  12.  How  much  do  you  earn  each  year  before  toxes? 

1  need  better  benefits        —      —      —      —      —         —  Ig^  fj^^f,  59  999 

I  woik  too  mony  hours        —      —      —      —      —         —  ,    c,iq  r)00-S2i1 999 

I  worry  obout  losing  my  job        —      u  $25'000-$49!999 

I  don't  have  the  flexibility  to  meet  fomily  responsibilities        —      —      —      —      —         —  ri$5O'O00-S74'999 

I  am  under  loo  much  stress        —      —      —      —      —         —  ^  $75^000  or  more 

I  do  not  hove  the  skills  to  get  a  belter  |ob        —      —      —      —      —         — 

It's  hord  to  find  quolity  diild  or  elder  core  thot  I  con  afford        —      —      —      —      —         — 

I  hove  lost  0  |ob  or  a  promotion  because  of  my  race  or  sex        —      —      —      —      —         —  I3  ^q,  ^  y^uj  ,o,(,|  household  income  before  toxes? 

I  know  someone  who  lost  a  |ob  or  piomotion  because  of  loce  01  sex        —      —      —      —      —         —  less  thon  S9  999 

I  suffer  other  problems  ot  my  |ob  (please  explain  below):         —      —      —      —      —         —  $10,000-$24,999 

u  S25^000-$49l999 

_^ a  $5O,00O-$74,999 

D  $75,000  or  more 

6.  Kow  do  you  feel  obout  your  job  overoll? 

t  love  It        I  like  it       .  It's  OK     ■   I  dislike  it     ci  Ifs  totolly  miserable 
_^ 1 4.  Are  you: 

„,^,,„,,                     ^^      U*^      ^^      >.^      ^      ^         ^  o~M— .sepo^tadcdowed 

Flexible  schedule      

Heolllimebenete      15.  Do  you  hove  children  under  iheogeol  18  living  m  home? 

Pan.»/*n,Bnlten*      ________      ^         _  ,,l^u^„^__    „je ol vo.ngesr._) 

Sidleove      °™ 

Ability  to  odvnnce      

""'"'"ta^      ZZ      ^:      ^      I^      I^         ~  16,  Whot  stole  d.yo»  be  in! 

Training      

Support  for  family  responsitilrties      ^^  j^^  ,^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  p^^p,^  ^f  „,l  ^^^^^ 

— —  ^^^ij  ^^^  indicate  your  rarial  designation: 

8.  Here's  o  list  of  changes  that  might  provide  you  with  a  bet-  .    White 

ter  workplace.  Pleose  let  us  know  how  important  eoch  item            q^j^^^i,  ^^^^^^  opportunities  to  leom  new  skills  Block 

istoyoubyrotinQeachonefTomO(notimportonlloyou)                   r^j  »i      i            ..                  k  lh  Asion 

,-','.'*,,.       ,y            '^           'i                      Sftraent  oons  for  courses  to  qn/e  me  new  Bb  skills  n  t.    « 

lo  10  (very  imporlont  to  you}  You  may  use  any  number            — -^                                 .,    ,   ,     a     •  .  Native  Amencon 

more  ihon  once:                                                           ^"^"S  employees  more  responsibility  for  how  they  do  ^^  q^^j 

More  flexible  work  hours  ,  ,    ,,      , 

ij      ^     u  A          -(«A;u«,j™nA,„»,««                  Heohh  core  msurancfi  tor  oD  empwyees  ,^  ,.^              , 
Informolion  obout  or  support  for  chiW  or  dependent  care           —                                 *^ '  IB  What  is  your  ethnic  origin: 

Insunng  equol  opportunity  in  Ihe  woikpbce                         —  ''"P^™"^  ^  ™'"  d  Hisponic 

Poid  leove  to  core  tor  newborns  or  senously  ill  relotwes             Other rj  Other 


APPENDIX   C 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SCIENTIFIC  AND 
POPULAR  SAMPLES  IN  COMPARISON  TO  NATIONAL  STATISTICS 


DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS 

NATIONAL  STATISTICS 

SCIENTIFIC  SAMPLE 

POPULAR  SAMPLE         ^^K 

OCCUPATIONS** 

^ 

Professional/Managerial 

27.0 

27.6 

47.4             ■ 

Technical 

3.5 

4.2 

6.0            ■ 

Low-wage  white  collar 

58.2 

59.0 

42.8            ■ 

Low-wage  blue  collar 

9.7 

8.9 

23    -     1 

HOURS  WORKED 

4 

Part-time  (under  35) 

25.4 

23.0 

11.6       ^™ 

Full-time  (35  and  over) 

74.6 

77.0 

88.4            H 

EDUCATION 

1 

Less  than  high  school 

9.1 

6.3 

■ 

Completed  high  school 

36.6 

26.2 

13.0            ■ 

Some  college  courses 

19.2 

31.8 

■ 

College  Degree 

26.8 

24.7 

37.6            ■ 

Post  Graduate  Degree 

8.4 

10.6 

20.6            H 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

Asian/Pacific  Islander 

Native  American 

PERSONAL  INCOME 

Under  10,000 

10-25,000 

25-50,000 

50-75,000 

75-1- 

HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 

Under  10,000 

10-25,000 

25-50,000 

50-75,000 

Over  75,000 

CHILDREN  UNDER  18  AT  HOME 

No 
Yes 


84.8 

84.7 

79.5 

11.4 

9.8  . 

12.3 

6.7 

5.1 

6.2 

1.9 

.6 

3.8 

.6 

.7 

.9 

37.8 

16.3      35.1*** 

5.5 

37.9 

39.0     37.1*** 

31.4 

21.1 

26.2      22.6*** 

47.7 

2.3 

4.8        4.2*** 

11.5 

.7 

1     1                    Q**  * 

3.9 

14.6 

5.8 

2.4 

26.3 

18.3 

15.0 

31.9 

31.5 

34.3 

16.1 

14.8 

26.1 

11.0 

11.6 

22.2 

60.1 

56.6 

60.7 

39.9 

43.4 

39.3 

ACE 

■ 

Less  than  25 

16.5 

11.3 

5.8            ■ 

25-34 

26.3 

24.0 

25.9 

35-44 

26.9 

31.9 

34.6 

45-54 

18.6 

20.4 

24.8 

55-1- 

11.4 

12.4 

8.9 

*  SOURCES  FOR  NATIONAL  STATISTICS:  US.  BUREAU  OF  THE  CENSUS,  1993,  AND  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR,  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS, 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  EARNINGS.  JANUARY  1994,  TABLE  20. 

**  OCCUPATIONAL  CATEGORIES:  THE  FOLLOWING  OCCUPATIONS  ARE  INCLUDED  IN  EACH  CATEGORY — PROFESSIONAL/MANAGERIAL:  EXECUTIVES  OR 
MANAGERS,  AND  PROFESSIONALS;  TECHNICAL:  TECHNICIANS;  LOW-WAGE  WHITE  COLLAR:  CLERICAL,  SALES,  AND  SERVICES;  LOW-WAGE  BLUE  COL- 
LAR: OPERATORS/FABRICATORS,  CRAFT/REPAIR,  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
***  THESE  ARE  THE  WEIGHTED  NUMBERS  THAT  WERE  USED  TO  BE  MORE  COMPARABLE  TO  NATIONAL  STATISTICS. 
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Sample  Sample 

I  love  it  30.2  21.2 

I  like  it  49.0  49.1 

It's  okay  16.7  22.8 

I  dislike  it  2.4  4.6 

It's  totally  1.7  2.3 

miserable 

4.  In  the  scientific  sample,  the  income  cat- 
egory 825,000-850,000  was  disaggregated 
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This  material  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  sensory  impaired  individ- 
uals upon  request. 
Voice  phone:  202-219-6652. 
TDD*  phone:  1-800-326-2577. 
♦Telecommunications  Device 
for  the  Deaf 
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WOMEN'S  BUREAU,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

The  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  was  created 
by  Congress  in  1920  to  "promote  the  welfai-e  of  wage-eai'ning 
women."  It  is  the  only  Federal  agency  with  primary  responsibility 
for  serving  the  interests  of  working  women.  Through  its  national 
and  regional  offices,  the  Women's  Bureau: 

alerts  women  about  their  rights  in  the  workplace; 
proposes  policies  and  legislation  that  benefit  working  women; 
researches  and  analyzes  information  about  women  and  work; 
i   reports  our  findings  to  the  President,  Congress  and  die  public. 
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DwNERs'  Network  Women's  Center  for  Education  and  Career  Advancement  Women's  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Kansas  City  Women's 

Zm  Club  of  New  York  Women's  Community  Foundation  Women's  Council  of  Dallas  County,  Inc.  Women's  Council  of  Realtors 

iA/omen's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  The  Women's  Employment  Network  Women's  Enterprise  The  Women's  Foundation 

Women's  Health  Task  Force  Women's  Information  Network  Women's  Inttiative  for  Self  Employment  Women's  Instttute  for  Housing 

WD  Economic  Development  Women's  Judicial  Association  of  New  York  Ctpi'  Women's  Law  Fund  Women's  Leadership  Center 

A/omen's  Medical  Association  of  New  York  City  Women's  Multicultural  Leadership  Institute  Women's  National  Democratic  Club 

A/omen's  Network  of  Contra  Costa  County  Women's  Network  of  the  Red  River  Valley  Women's  News  The  Women's  Office 

A/omen's  Opportunity  Center  Women's  Opportunity  Resource  Development  Center  Women's  PROJEa  Women's  Resource  Agency 

Women's  Resource  Center,  San  Luis  Obispo  Women's  Resource  Center,  Grand  Rapids  Women's  Resource  Center  of  Dillon  Women's 
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NC.  YWCA  OF  the  U.S.A.:  Birmingham,         Phoenix,         San  Francisco,  Marin  and  San  Mateo  Counties,  Santa  Clara  Valley,  Boulder.  Denver, 

Atlanta,  Oahu,  Honolulu,  Pekin,  Peoria,  Rockford,  Sterung-Rock  Falls,  Waukegan,  Fort  Wayne,  Hammond,  Indianapous,  St  Joseph 
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Women's  Bureau  National  Office 

Women's  Bureau 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

Washington,  DC  20210 

(202)  219-6611 


Women's  Bureau  Regional  Ofhces 


REGION  I:  CT,  ME,  MA,  NH,  RI,  VT 

One  Congress  Street 

11th  Floor 

Boston,  MA  02114 

(617)  565-1988 


REGION  II:  NJ,  NY,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands 

201  Varick  Street 

Room  601 

New  York,  NY  10014-4811 

(212)  337-2389 


REGION  VI:  AR,  LA,  NM,  OK,  TX 

Federal  Building 
Suite  731 
525  Griffin  Street 
Dallas,  TX  75202 
(214)  767-6985 

REGION  VII:  L\,  KS,  MO,  NE 

City  Center  Square 

1100  Main  Street 

Suite  1230 

Kansas  City,  MO  64105 

(816)  426-6108  or  (800)  252-4706 


REGION  III:  DE,  DC,  MD,  PA,  VA,  WV      REGION  VIII:  CO,  MT,  ND,  SD,  UT,  WY 


Gateway  Building 

Room  2450 

3535  Market  Street 

Philadelphia,  PA  19104 

(215)  596-1183 

REGION  IV:  AL,  PL,  GA,  KY,  MS,  NC,  SC,  TN 

1371  Peachtree  Street,  N.E. 

Room  323 

Atlanta,  GA  30367 

(404)  347-4461 

REGION  V:  IL,  IN,  MI,  MN,  OH,  WI 

230  S.  Dearborn  Street 

Room  1022 

Chicago,  IL  60604 

(312)  353-6985 


1801  California  Street 
Suite  905 

Denver,  CO  80202-2614 
(303)  391-6755 


REGION  EX:  AZ,  CA,  Guam,  HI,  NV 

71  Stevenson  Street 
Suite  927 

San  Francisco,  CA  94105 
(415)  744-6679 

REGION  X:  AK,  ID,  OR,  WA 

1111  Third  Avenue 
Room  885 

Seattle,  WA  98101-3211 
(206)  553-1534 
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